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REPLY TO DR.MILLER. . | 


TIERING UP NOT ACCORDING TO NATURE ; WARMTH | 
FOR COMB-BUILDING, | 













N page 755 of present volume of GLEANINGS 
Dr. Miller asks Doolittle some questions in | 
regard to bees working in sections over dum- 
mies, ete. In replying to these questions, I 
will do soinasort of general way, in order 
that | may be the better understood by all of the 
readers of GLEANINGS, be they veterans in bee cul- 
ture or novices. Dr. Miller says, ‘If a super of 
empty sections is put on a hive, don’t the bees 
commence over the brood first?’’ Most assuredly 
they do, for that is bee nature, and all of our work 
should be in conformity with the natural habits of 
the bee if we would succeed. That the tiering-up 
process is not in accord with the natura] habits of 
our bees, is one of the reasons why I have discard- 
ed that process; and because it is not natural is 
why more honey can be secured by some other 
way of working, and that, too, in a more nearly 
finished state, taking our seasons as they average. 
That the tiering-up process is not the one to give all 
finished sections at the end of the season, or the 
larger proportion of them go sealed, Dr. Miller well | 
knows, or else he would not have given that arti- 
cle of his, written lately on grading honey for 
market, in which he dwells quite largely on what 
to do with sections which are from a few cells to | 
wholly unsealed. Now, bees naturally have very | 
little unsealed honey in the fall, where manipula- | 
tion is unknown; and to show what I wish to get at, | 
and apply it to what I believe is the only right plan | 
of working for section honey, let us take a newly | 
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hiv ed swarm, and watch them work according to 
nature, till they fill their hive. Upon getting set- 
‘ied in their newly found home, the first thing the 
‘ves do is to start a single comb in the center of the 


»| cluster of bees at the top of the hive; and when 


this comb is of the size of a 25-cent piece to that of 
a silver dollar, two other combs are started on ei- 
ther side of it, the size of the first one varying before 
the others are started, according to the size of the 
swarm, it being built much larger before the com- 
mencing of more combs, with the small swarm than 
with a large one. Now, the three combs grow till 
the middle one is of the size of a man's hand, and 
the others are of about one third that size when 
two more are started, one on either side of the first 
two side combs, rather than having the two on one 
side of these. In this way they keep on till the 
side of the hive is reached, providing the hive is 
not too large, or the cluster of bees too small to ac- 
complish the filling of the hive. As the combs 
grow, brood is placed in the center of them, while 
the honey is placed in the top and around the sides 
of the brood, which (honey) is sealed as soon as 
evaporated enough for that purpose; and, no mat- 


| ter whether the swarm is large or small, you will 


find that they will keep the honey sealed well up 
to the comb-builders, so that, when the honey-flow 
stops, the larger part of what they have obtained is 
sealed. 

Dr. M. well knows that, if the swarm were too 
small, the sides of the hive would never be reached; 
_ yet the central comb might be 8 or more inches 
long, and the honey all sealed on the inside of the 
outer combs, if a hive 18 inches square were used. 
Then why does he talk as he does of the sections be- 
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ing filled with warm air, the same as we talk of the 
room we live in being thus warm? The warmth is 
held inside of the cluster of bees, not inside of the 
hive; and the sooner we realize this fact, the soon- 
er we shall be able to work our bees intelligentiy. 
A cluster of bees that is not bigger than a quart 
bowl can do good work at comb-building in the cor- 
ner of a dry-goods box 3 feet square, yet there are 
those who would have us believe that, in order to 
do any thing, they would have to heat the whole 
inside of this box up to that degree of heat which is 
required for comb-building. Now, why I object to 
tiering up is that, when the cluster of bees gets ex- 
panded to its utmost, consistent with doing good by 
keeping the heat inside of the cluster of bees, 
which can just hold one tier of sections, along 
comes the bee-keeper, and raises these sections up, 
placing twice the room inside the cluster which the 
cluster can keep warm; consequently the cluster is 
all broken up, a new cluster has to be formed, 
which is, of course, so formed that it will protect 
the brood rather than the honey, so the bets com- 
mence building comb again, where they would, if 
they had been let alone, been sealing honey; and 
should the honey season now stop, or the weather 
turn so cool that the cluster of bees have to con- 
tract to a smaller compass so as to retain a heat in- 
side the cluster sufficient to build comb, during the 
rest of the season, a lot of unfinished sections will 
be the result, and many must result from such 
manipulation in any event, if it is practiced to the 
end of the season; hence I say this tiering-up pro- 
cess is not according te the natural way that the 
bees work. Now take the plan I gave on page 634, 
and compare with the way the newly hived swarm 
works, and we have this: As soon us the colony 
gets strong enough to go into sections, one-third 
of the room over the brood-chamber is covered 
with sections, which are at once occupied, as the 
bees have only to complete the arch of the cluster, 
or crust bees, over the brood. When I think they 
need more room, I add at the side of this cluster 
more room, so that the bees crowd out into it the 
same as the cluster expands with the new swarm, 
building comb only as they have need of it, and 
that at the outside of the cluster as nature inclines 
them todo. Now, if I have given too much room, 
they are not inconvenienced in the least, for they 
do not need to occupy it unless they wish, nor 
are any combs which they have once worked up- 
on thrown outside the cluster. When they are 
again crowded out to the outside sections, more 
empty room is added beyond this, and so they are 
kept going out naturally all the while as the swarm 
has been, as we have seen. 


Now let me say right here, that, so long as there 
is room at the sides for the bees to work out, they 
will never be crowded for room, no matter whether 
the climate is warm or cold. As soon as many of 
the sections are sealed, which are those first work- 
edin right above the brood, as the doctor supposes, 
they are taken out, as I gave on page 634, by the 
wide frame full; all of those the bees have com- 
menced work in are drawn together over the brood 
again, and the empty ones placed on the outside, so 
the cluster is never broken up, but keeps working 
out all the while as nature has inclined them to do. 
Is this not all plain to you now, Dr. M.? If not, tell 
me wherein, and I will try to explain further. 

On page 767 of GLEANINGS, I see that Mr. Whealy 
has a T super which he claims can be worked as 


above. Ifthe T super can be so worked,I did not 
know it before, and will take back all I said re- 
garding the non-working of it along this line. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1888. 

You are doubtless right, friend D., or at 
least pretty nearly right. This matter of 
contracting so that the size of the hive ex- 
actly corresponds with the size of the colo- 
ny, is an idea that has been very strongly 
urged for a good many years. I have, how- 
ever, several times had reason to be skepti- 
cal in regard to it. In fact, I have seen 
| bees pretty nearly in the condition that you 
| express, ‘in the corner of a dry-goods box,” 
| not three feet square, however, but a hive 
| so large I should have supposed it would 
have been disastrous so far as a large yield 
‘of honey was concerned—that is, theoretic- 
| ally ; but the bees gave a tremendous yield 
| in their big hive. In talking with Dr. Mil- 
ler about it a short time ago, I asked him if 
he felt certain that a colony with the hive 
and surplus chamber, contracted according 
to the teachings of the books, was sure to 
do so very much better than one that was 
not contracted at all. He said a good many 
results had made him feel a good deal of 
/doubt as to whether this careful contract- 
| ing amounted to very much after all. I con- 
fess I am somewhat undecided about the 
matter, and I should be glad of more facts. 





— SS 


LATE QUEENS. 








ARE YOUNG QUEENS THAT REFUSE TO LAY LATE UN 
THE FALL, NECESSARILY UNFERTILE ? 





HAVE just had my attention called to a mat- 
ter which interests me from a scientific point 
of view: One of the most prominent queen- 
breeders in the Northern States writes me that 
his queens which have come forth from the 
| queen-cells on and after September 15th are none 
of them laying, although he has practiced feeding 
them. Drones are abundant, and have been flying 
freely every two or three days, and often for sever- 
al consecutive days together. Some of the queens 
have flown out that were more than ten days old. 
He adds, further, that some imported queens 
which have just arrived he has failed to make lay, 
even though he has fed the colonies. 

This breeder is of the opinion that these queens 
are impregnated, and will lay all right if kept till 
another spring. One of the queens was sent me 
for microscopic examination, that I might confirm 
or disprove the breeder's opinion by a discovery of 
the facts. 

The queen looked like a non-laying impregnated 
queen. I examined the contents of her spermathe- 
ca, and found that she had been impregnated. 
The contents swarmed with the threadlike sperm- 
cells (spermatozoa), which positively attests that 
she had successfully mated (see last edition of Bee- 
| Keepers’ Guide, p. 102, where the sperm-cells are il- 
lustrated, and the process of fecundation fully de- 
| scribed). Now, it seems well established that. while 
| laying, the queen is fed chyle, or digested food, by 

the workers. Is it not probable that, in this case, 
| the workers, realizing that the time for egg-laying 
for this season is past, refuse to yield of their di- 
gested aliment, and so the queen, of course, can 
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not lay? I believe the explanation lies just in this 
fact: The workers refuse to feed the queen the 
proper food, and her eggs are, as a consequence, 
not developed. Of course, it is just possible that 
living so long—months—before egg-laying, she may 
never be a very fertile queen, possibly be wholly 
sterile; but I should not expect this. It is a fre- 
quently observed fact, that, when a queen once 
stops laying in the fall, at the close of the honey- 
harvest, feeding ofttimes wholly fails to start egg- 
laying again. It seems to me quite probable that 
the cause is the same as before. The worker-bees 
refuse to fr..sh food of the requisite quality. 

Have not some of our extensive queen-breeders 
like Hutchinson, Alley, Root, etc., observed on this 
matter of queens before? If so, have they found 
such queens any less valuable the next year? I 
hope our friend who has just sent me the queen for 
dissection will keep all the other queens, note re- 
sults carefully next spring, and inform us of the 
facts. I think the matter an interesting one, and 
very possibly it has practical significance as well. 

FALL PLANTS. 

Mr. John E. Heard, of Pikesville, Tennessee, 
sends me five plants from Cumberland Mountain, 
all of which, to use his words, are rich honey- 
plants. One is an aster, one a goldenrod; the third 
the heart’s-ease, which it seems is not only a well- 
known honcy-plant in Tennessee as well as in Iowa 
and Illinois, but is also known as heart’s-ease. 
Surely Polygonum Pennsylvanicum is 80 wWiucay 
known as heart’s-ease that our butanists must be 
informed of the fact, and also give it this name. 
Number 4 is beggar-ticks, or bidens. Mr. Heard al- 
so knows this as Spanish needles. The long seeds 
have barbed or rough awns, hence the name, bi- 
dens, two-toothed. The seeds are forked, and look 
much like a boot-jack. In some species the seeds 
are very long and slim, and have four teeth, or 
awns, instead of two. These barbed awns, or 
teeth, make the seeds stick to the hair or wool of 
animals, or to our clothing. This is nature’s pro- 
vision to scatter these seeds. No. 5 Mr. Heard calls 
beggar-lice. The seed is flat, green, and is sure to 
stick to our clothes if we go among the plants. I 
have often had hundreds of these flat seeds stick- 
ing to my clothes after a short walk on low ground. 
Mr. Heard says he knows this plant as beggar-lice. 
Our botanists call a plant of the borage family 
(Echinospermum Morisona) beggar-lice. The plant 
Mr. Heard sends is a legumine, and a good honey- 
plant in Michigan as well as in Tennessee. There 
are many species in the United States. Our botan- 
ists know them as tick trefoil. They belong to the 
genus Desmodium. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College. 

The paragraph below seems to have some 
reference to what friend Cook has been 
writing about. 

LATE-HATCHED QUEENS. 

In connection with Prof. Cook’s report on late- 
hatched queens I sent him, please add G. M. Doolit- 
tle’s report on the same class of queens; viz.: ‘* My 
experience is, that four out of five such queens 
prove to be good layers the next season, and I 
would keep over what I could of them.” It is re- 
markable that only about one queen in ten hatched 
after Sept. 16th could be induced to lay by regular 
feeding. Drones are yet abundant in my apiary, 
and have been flying almost every day. 

Oxford, Pa., Oct. 31, 1888. 8S. W. MORRISON. 





In our own experience, we have a good 
many times had late-hatched queens behave 
exactly in the way indicated. But as other 
queens which we knew were fertile also re- 
fused to lay, under the same circumstances, 
I felt pretty well satisfied they would lay all 
right in the spring, and we have several 
times wintered them over, and the greater 
part of them have always commenced laying 
in the spring, and moves to be just as gooc 
as any. I think this has been already re- 
corded in our earlier volumes. 


=_—_ 


CAGING QUEENS DURING SWARMING 
TIME, ETC. 


MRS. AXTELL GIVES US SOME ITEMS FROM PER- 


SONAL EXPERIENCE, 


NE man advises us to put a queen-cage in the 
pocket, with the queen in it, until the swarm 
is brought back. This I should not do, as it 
is apt to scent the queen, and she may be 
killed by the bees. I would lay the caged 

queen in front of the hive, and finish up the work 
with the hive as quickly as possible, and close up 
and go away. The bees are agreat deal more apt 
to come back to their home if the queen is left on 
the alighting-board, and no person stands in front. 
I would not even fasten upthe entrance of the 
hive, nor set a keg in front for returning bees un- 
til the swarm starts to come back pretty lively. 
Then I would slip around the side of the hive, close 
the entrance with grass, and set a keg over the 
queen, with one side raised a little. In alarge apia- 
ry it is important to have the bees come back 
quickly and not cluster before other swarms issue. 

An air-tight keg, or one nearly so, is hardly safe 
to use. Atone time we lostatight keg half full of 
bees. Several swarms had issued so fast that, in 
the hurry to care for them, our helper set the keg 
down flat on the ground. It happened to set so 
level that none of the bees could escape. An ex- 
amination showed that the bees were nearly all 
dead. 

I would have the queen-cages kept in the top of a 
hive of bees in swarming time, so that they may be- 
come bee-scented, and not left piled together ina 
box, open to the varying conditions of the weather 
until they become moldy. We did this one season, 
and wondered why we lost so many queens. After 
being returned to the bees, I would also have a few 
queen-cages close upin front of a few hives at the 
remote corners of a large apiary. If swarms issue 
in rapid succession, keep one or two cages in the 
pocket. I would never attempt to let a queen run 
into a hive with a swarm, for very often she will 
run anywhere else than into the hive. The bees 
will often take wing and swarm again. It is more 
difficult to find the queen the second time, because 
she and the bees will sometimes run under the 
hive, where it is quite atask to smoke them out. 
Sometimes we open the hive and release the queen 
upon a comb of brood, if we are quite sure the bees 
will return before they get mixed up with other 
bees. We think the safest way is to release her aft- 
er the bees have returned, by putting a chunk of 
honey pressed over the cage’s mouth, and laid in 
the hive, and let the bees liberate her. Care should 
be taken to perforate the comb so the bees will re- 
move the comb rather than seal her in. A record 
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must be kept, that such a queen was caged, and 
that the cage should be removed next day. If hon- 
ey is coming in slowly, or bees are disposed to rob, 
or bees to get mixed with other swarms, I would 
always release her in some such way, rather than 
let her run in with bees, as it saves time and mon- 
ey in the end. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., Sept. 19, 1888. 

Mrs. A., you have made a good point 
there where you speak of the importance of 
having queen-cages where they can be easi- 
ly caught hold of when several swarms 
happen to issue all together; and I believe 
you are right, too, in giving a caution in re- 
gard to pacing them where they may con- 
tract a bad scent. We have had trouble 
several times by leaving queen-cages where 
the ants could get at them. I believe the 
very best way would be to put them in the 
top of the hive where the bees can keep 
guard over them. You might, however, 
get some stings if you attempted to pick 
hem up too hastily when swarms are out. 
If a new swarm is put into almost’ any sort 
of anew hive or other receptacle, and the 
bees are shut in with little or no ventilation, 
they are very likely to smother in hot 
weather. 

——$——$————— en ee 
MOVING TO FIELDS OF BUCKWHEAT. 


NEARLY 350 LBS. OF BUCKWHEAT HONEY SECURED 
FROM 10 COLONIES IN 5 DAYS. 





UR season here has been very poor; in fact, 
the poorest ever known. I began the season 
with 71 colonies, and our crop is 50 Ibs. of 
comb honey and 700 of extracted. This is 
what I have left after feeding. Comb honey 

is selling at 25 cents. No.1 extracted, 15 cents. 
Buckwheat, 12‘, cents. I fed back 600 lbs. It is all 
beautifully sealed, and the bees, I think, are in fine 
condition, part packed in chaff and part with leaves. 


I prefer leaves. 
BUCKWAHEAT. 


In Oct. 15th GLEANINGS I 8ee a short editorial on 
buckwheat. After July 20 I knew our fall flow 
would not amount to any thing. I visited the 
Chautauqua at Niagara, I think about the middle of 
August. Coming bome I took the river road (which 
is along the Niagara River bank from Niagara to 
Queenston) home. When about half way I noticed 
asmall piece of buckwheat; one-fourth of a mile 
further I saw another piece, about four acres, as 
white as snow. Being acquainted with the first 
man I met, [asked him if I could find a place to 
put some hives. “ Yes,’’ said he; ‘‘and Mr. B.,a 
quarter-mile further on, has 35 acres more.”’ 

I drove on to Mr. B.’s, and asked him if he would 
give me the privilege of bringing down 10 or 20 col- 
onies. After asking me several questions about 
bees troubling peaches and other fruit, he gave me 
the privilege of bringing as many as 1 wished. I 
drove home. This was Friday evening, and I began 
making preparations for moving 10. On Monday 
morning early we started with them, having 6 miles 
to travel. We arrived about 8 o’clock; and at 9, 
when we left them, they were bringing in pollen. 
On the following Friday I drove down to see how 
they were succeeding. I never was more astonish- 
ed in my life, for 9 of them had 8 frames well filled 
above, while the 10th, being a swarm, had its brood- 
combs all filled sufficient for winter. I returned 








home, and that evening we packed up 10 more; and 
at daylight next morning we were off. After set- 
ting them down, we took 4 combs out of the first 
and put them into the second 10, thus leaving all 
with four full and four empty combs. On Friday, 12 
days after, we took our tent, extractor, honey-can, 
knife, pans, etc., to extract. We extracted 350 lbs. 
from 19 colonies. This was nearly all gathered by 
the first 10 in the first five days. A week after we 
extracted the above we went down again, expect- 
ing another good extracting. I never was more 
disappojnted than to find they had not gathered 
any. nwe were there the week before, the 
field was white. I should have been there 2 weeks 
sooner. Lalso moved 30 to Niagara Falls, 4 miles 
south of my place, to 20 acres. It was dusk when I 
visited the fields. They looked white and beautiful. 
Iwent home and packed up 20 and brought them 
up. When I was going home I met the owner (that 
is, after ] had taken the bees up), and he stopped 
me and said I would not get any honey from them, 
as the grain was forming, and the blossom now 
would not produce any honey. I told him I had no 
experience as to which blossoms produced the hon- 
ey. He said he was sorry I had not taken the bees 
to his place. Two weeks after, I brought them home. 
They bad not gathered a pound; in fact, some were 
2% Ibs. lighter, so you see he was right in what he 
said regarding the blossoms. I had no trouble in 
finding a place to set them. Everybody seemed 
tickled to have me bring them, except one man 
north of me 3 miles, who was afraid of his children 
being stung. 

I will give you my mode of packing for moving 
bees to different localities, at another time. 

This was a good season for buckwheat, being coo! 
and damp. Three years ago I gave my neighbors all 
the grain they would sow, but it did not pay, as the 
season was very hot, and the bees did not gather 
any honey after 10 o'clock. WIL. ELLIs. 

St. Davids, Ont., Can., Nov. 5, 1888. 

You have given us a valuable report, friend 
E. Thirty-five acres of buckwheat, as it 
was, kept ten colonies booming. It is too 
bad we could not have known what the 35 
acres would have done if the bees had been 
moyed two weeks earlier. Never mind; 
perhaps you will have a chance to try again. 


——— S 





GOLDENRODS AND ASTERS. 
THEIR VALUE TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


RIEND ROOT:--I was much pleased and in- 
terested at Columbus to learn of the knowl- 
edge and evident interest of so many bee- 
keepers, in our bee-plants, as evinced in the 
fact of their bringing honey-plants, and the 

desire expressed to know the correct names. A 
large number of bee-keepers showed me plants, 
and wished to knowif they were correct in their 
opinion. I found nearly every one knew the cor- 
rect names of our common plants. It was a mat- 
ter of real encouragement and pleasure to me. You 
and I know full well that such habit of close obser- 
vation not only makes better bee-keepers but hap- 
pier and hence better men. Show mea genuinely 
happy man—what if we should think of Dr. Mason 
right bere? we have aright to think of our presi- 
dent—and I will show youa good man. Did you 
think, friend Root, of what a nice lot of men (of 
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course the ladies were nice) we had at Columbus? 
I did not hear a profane or vulgar word. There 
was no evidence of smoking, and so, of course, not 
of drinking. Get people interested in bees and 
flowers, and the vices have far less show. I am 
glad then to do any thing I can to aid our bee-keep- 
ers in this wise and very !audable desire to know 
more of flowers and whatever pertains to our in- 
dustry. 

Mr. 8. 8S. Saumering writes me as follows: ‘In- 
closed please find two specimens of plants which I 
should like you to. name for me through GLEAN- 
inGs. The one with yellow flowers has ceased to 
bloom; the other is now in full bloom, and contin- 
ues in bloom for about three weeks. Both are 
great favorites with the bees. They grow about 
two feet high. The yellow one has asingle stem, 
the other a branching one. I find them growing 
side by side by the acre in old pasture-fields.”’ 

Strange to say, these are the plants most inquired 
about at Columbus. The white, many - flowered 
plant is one of the asters. These asters are very 
beautiful, and very excellent honey-plants. From 
letters which I have received, these plants are wide- 
spread throughout the United States. The yellow 
flowers are goldenrod. These are also very beauti- 
ful, not only in color, but in grace of form. I think 
both A BC and Bee-Keepers’ Guide have fine illus- 
trations of both these plants. 

SPIDER, AND BEETLE. 

The beetle which Mr. Hailes sends is one of the 
family Buprestid@w, or flat-bodied borers. It be- 
longs to the genus Chrysobothris. By looking at my 
maple-sugar book, page 15, we see a good figure of 
C. femorata, which is a very destructive borer in 
the apple and maple trees. This one from Texas is 
the same form, but alittle larger. It is dark gray 
in color, with four brassy spots on each wing-cover. 
The three anterior spots on each side are in u line, 
while the two posterior spots are nearer together 
than either pair of the other six. This insect bores, 
as a grub or larva, in some of the Texas trees. The 
grub appears to havea big head. This insect is al- 
so new to my collection, and I am very much pleas- 
ed to get it. 

The red specimen was ground to powder. I can 
only say itis a species of spider. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish a spider from an insect. The adult, or 
imago insects, all have six legs, while al! of the 
spider group—the true spiders, the scorpions (these 
include our grandfather graybeards, or harvest- 
men, and all have segmented abdomens), and the 
mites—have invariably, if we exclude the phytoplus 
mites, eight legs. Insects have antenn# and com- 
pound eyes; spiders have neither. Insects have 
three marked divisions of the body—head, thorax, 
and abdomen, while the true spiders and scorpions 
have only two divisions—head-thorax and abdomen, 
and the mites are little more than a sack with legs 
and mouth parts attached. 

Mr. J. A. Golden, Reinersville, Ohio, sends a large 
horn-tail, Tremex columba. This is also a maple 
borer. See sugar-book, page 16. It is a large cylin- 
drical insect, black, with yellow rings on the base 
of the abdomen, and a strong horn-like ovipositor, 
hence the name, horn-tail. This tremex is more 
than 1% inches long, and the ovipositor reaches 
back nearly one-half inch. It can not sting, so no 
one need fear to handleit. 1t also works on the 
elm, cottonwood, and pear. By bending her body, 
this insect can thrust her ovipositor into solid wood 





for more than half an inch, and so she places the 
eggs out of harm’s way. 
THE GREAT WHEEL BUG. 

Mr. Paul Peins, Martinsburg, W. Va., sends mea 
large fine wheel bug — Priondus cristatus, Linne, 
which, owing to careful packing, comes to me alive 
and hungry. He asks for areportin GLEANINGS. 
As this is a typical species of the predaceous bugs, 
Iam glad to give a full description of this one of 
our most active insect-friends. 

As I have before stated, the bugs—all of the order 
Hemiptera—have their mouth parts modified into a 
strong sucking beak, which in this species can be 
used with great effect. The order Hemiptera—bugs— 
is divided into two sub-orders—Homoptera, which in- 
cludes plant and bark lice, cicada, and some others 
less common and not so well known; and Heterop- 
tera, which includes the true bugs—bedbugs and 
parasitic lice. The name Hemiptera—half-wing— 
comes from the fact that the bases of the wings are 
thickened so that the insect appears to have half- 
wings. The word Heteropter means unlike wings, 
which refers to the same peculiarity. 

This bug is called wheel bug in allusion to the 
curious half cog-wheel which forms the summit of 
the thorax. There are ten of these peculiar cog- 
like spines, or tubercles. The general color of 
this wheel bug is a dark gray. The strong three- 
jointed beak is brown, tipped with black, while the 
long slim four-jointed antennz are also brown, 
with a yellowish outer half. The thin portion of 
the upper wings is bronze-colored. As bee-keep- 
ers know, insects breathe through spiracles, or 
breathing-mouths, situated on the sides of the body 
orabdomen and thorax. The spiracles show very 
plainly on the sides of this bug. 

It has a long slim head. All such are predace- 
ous, and so valuable aids in keeping our insect- 
foes at bay. The rounded prominent eyes ure seen 
on the side of the head. This bug not only uses its 
powerful beak in overcoming and sucking the 
blood from its victims, but also to defend itself. It 
can not only thrust this beak into our flesh, but it 
secretes an acid poison which renders its bite quite 
as painful as the sting of a bee or wasp. Like 
most other bugs it secretes a very odorous—disa- 
greeably so—liquid, which undoubtedly serves to 
protect it from hungry birds. No bird would think 
to eat a second one of these stinking bugs. I don’t 
think this passing of these bugs by is instinct on 
the part of the birds; it is just good bird sense—ac- 
tion resulting from knowledge gained by experience. 

This, like all other bugs, passes through incom- 
plete transformations. Unlike our bees, whose 
transformations are complete, the newly hatched 
bug looks much like the mature bug, except it is 
smaller, and has no wings. The habit of larva, pu- 
pa, and imago, or adult, are the same, so that a 
single bug from babyhood to old age will make 
way with a prodigious number of plant lice, cater- 
pillars, etc. Ihave often been amused to see how 
speedily this large wheel bug will devour even 
large grubs and caterpillars, which I have given it 
while keeping it confined ina box. This very one 
celebrated its arrival in Michigan by devouring 
half a dozen house-flies which I caught and putina 
bottle with its bugship. 

While these long-headed bugs are all our friends, 
as much can not be said of the other species whose 
heads are sunk into the thorax to the eyes. Some 
of those are also predaceous, while others, like the 
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squash bug, chinch bug, and tarnished-plant bug, 
do immense damage. 
A WILD BEE. 

The wild bee in its tough cell, received from A. 
Hund, Casco, Mich., came headless and legless, so | 
can not say what itis. It looks like one of the ge- 
nus nomada, one of the cuckvo bees. The mother 
bee in this case steals into the nest of some other 
bee, often andrena, the small black bees so com- 
mon about sap in spring, and sometimes seen steal- 
ing honey from the honey-bev, and lays its eggs on 
the pollen gathered by the andrena. Thus the 
mother andrena feeds its own young and that of 
the nomada. I am very sorry this bee is so broken. 
1 should have valued it if it had been intact. 

Will all please remember that frail pasteboard 
boxes are not sufficiently strong to send in the 
mail? A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Micl:. 


re 
THE IGNOTUM TOMATO. 





PROF. TAFT, OF THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, GIVES THEIR REPORT ON IT FOR 
1888. 


R. ROOT:—lL am giad to hear so favorable a 
report from you. From our own experi- 
ence, and the reports of others who have 
tried it, 1 am inclined to think that it de- 
serves a front rank among the tomatoes. 

With us, as compared with Mikado, it is larger, 
smoother, more solid, less subject to rot, more pro- 
ductive, and is more desirable, both as an early and 
as a late variety. 

We had several hundred plants growing on a dry 
sandy knoll; and although it wasadry year with 
us, the plants gave a very heavy crop, and contin- 
ued ripening unti] the frost destroyed the plants 
about the first of October. 

The Ignotum seems to be a sport from Eiformige 
(eye-shaped) Dauer, and does not seem quite fixed 
as yet, some of the plants reverting to the original. 
On this account I had not intended to disseminate 
it next year, preferring to wait until the plants 
would come true. I have saved seeds from careful- 
ly selected fruits (both early and late), and hope to 
establish it in another year. 

So far as our records show, seeds have been sent 
to only about a dozen, none of whom are seedsmen. 
Next spring I shall send seeds to about 20o0f our 
sub-stations, but shall not place any of them onthe 
market. If you desire to use the seed you have 
saved, inthe manner indicated, I shall have no ob- 
jection, provided you impress upon the purchaser 
the fact that they are merely distributed for the 
purpose of being tested. L. R. TAFT. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

In regard to the type not being quite fixed 
as yet, with the exception of what I wrote 
on page 856, last issue, it has given the most 
uniform results of any tomato we ever grew. 
I cheerfully assent to the request made 
above; and in view of this we will send to 
every one of our subscribers, who renews 
for 1889, a small packet of the seed, with the 
understanding that they accept the seed as 
only a new variety being tested. See page 
910 of premium list. Remember, the seed is 
not for sale. It is simply given away to those 
who subscribe for GLEANINGs. 





TO THE BLACK SAGE. 





THE HONEY-PLANT OF CALIFORNIA. 





© dark-green shrub! I love thee well! 

Thy worth no human tongue can tell; 
‘There may be flowers of sweet perfume 
That stand unrivaled in their bloom, 

And they may look and be more fair, 

And scent, like thee, the summer air; 

But thou alone, iu all creation’s plan, 

Wast made the sweetest comforter of man. 
On stony hill or mountain-side, 

Or in the deep sequestered glen, 

Or on some rocky ridge to ride, 

Afar from haunts of men, 

This is thy home. But thou art seen, 

Thy bosom scenting ali the air, 

Amidst the jungle’s deepest green, 

The proudest form that blossoms there. 

I see thee, up on the mountain crag, 

Where thou alone, and the daring stag, 

May look on the blooming vale below, 

Which thou hast covered with purple snow. 
But, dearer still, a thousand fold, 

Above the snow is a storm of gold; 

And the song comes up, both deep and clear, 
Oh! fade not away for anotber year! 

I rest me here, on this jutting stone 

On the mountain-side, but not alone. 
Millions of friends are round me here, 
Armed cap-a-pie with sword or spear. 

They soar aloft to the mountain high, 

To hear, alone, your latest sigh, 

And drink, as you look on the fading sky, 
With the last fond look of a dying eye— 

The sweetest tear that you ever shed, 

And the latest one, ere life has fled. 

Full many a sailor yet shall keep 

His silent watch along the deep, 

But many a gallant fleet shall brave 

The wild Atlantic’s stormy wave, 

Or sail along this peaceful sea 

All laden down with sweets from thee. 

They bear thy name to Northern land, 

Or south to “India’s golden strand.” 

But, no! thy fairer sister at thy side, 
Decked in purple, like a royal bride, 

So tall and slender, and so wondrous fair, 
And proud, she bows with hauteur to the air, 
Wher’er the starry banner is unfurled 

On distant sea or land, throughout the world. 
Thy fairer sister's fame has gone before, 

A robber* on the sea and on the shore. 

Were truth believed, and common justice done, 
This fame were thine; and it is fairly won. 
Nine-tenths of all the sweets that sweep the sea 
Are tears, all tears, that have been shed by thee; 
And yet thine eyes are always bright and clear, 
And look as though you never wept a tear. 
But they were tears of happiness, and man 
Has got them by the box and by the can. 


J. P. ISRAEL. 
Olivenhain, San Diego Co., Cal. 


* Note.—The black sage gives fully three-fourths 
of our crop of white honey, before the white sage 
comes into bloom. It is all branded * White-sage 


honey.” The black sage produces the whitest and 
most beautiful honey. 


J.P. 1. 
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THE SASSAFRAS CATERPILLAR. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT SWALLOW-TAILED BUT- 
TERFLIES. 


HAVE just received from David Strang, Lin- 

coln, Tennessee, four larve, or caterpillars, of 

one of the most common butterflies of the 

United States—Papilio troilus. He asks if this 

is the same that feeds on parsnips, fennel, etc. 

He says he reads with great interest the articles on 

insects, and would be grateful if I would write of 
this one for GLEANINGS. 

lam glad to write up this species, as I am sure I 
can make it speak out a good lesson, that I hope 
may lead some parent to encourage the children to 
observe and study these gems of the animal world. 

The sassafras butterfly is one of the swallow-tails. 
These all belong to the genus Papilio, and all have 
long tail-like prolongations to the pusterior or sec- 
ondary wings. This one is large, though not quite 
as large as the turnus, or yellow swallow-tail, lately 
described in GLEANINGS. It is one of the blackest 
—or, rather, itis blue-black—or all of these. It is 
not the one that feeds on parsnips, carrots, etc. 
That one is about the same size in the butterfly 
state, but has more yellow. It is Papilio asterias. 
The troilus butterfly comes in June, and lays its 
eggs on the sassafras. The caterpillars are gray at 
first. They then cast their skin, or molt, when they 
are green. After the last molt, or casting the skin, 
when they become one and one-half inches long, 
they are brown. Now, how interesting is all this, 
and how it will delight any child to watch these 
changes! Itis asifanegro should go to bed some 
night and wake up the next morning a wbite man, 
and, two weeks later, should in like way change to 
acopper color, and later toa yellow hue; though 
these changes in molting of this and other caterpil- 
lars are even more marked than would be the 
changes from one human race to another. The 
lesson [I have to urge is, that parents encourage 
their children to observe and study al! these won- 
derful processes and evolutions; they will be far 
happier, and, I think, far more useful. My tittle 
boy knows all our birds and many of our insects. 
Itis his delight to study them. He will never wor- 
ry his father and mother by lounging in streets, or 
stopping out late nights. He has found out some- 
thing more pleasurable, and this fun builds up in- 
stead of tearing down character. 

These caterpillars, like all those of the swallow- 
tailed butterflies, are somewhat conical, being larg- 
erat the head end. The green larve, the ones usu- 
ally seen, have yellow sides, and are pinkish brown 
beneath; on the first ring back of the head is a yel- 
lowish-white line; on the third ring, large dark vel- 
vety eye - like spots, ringed with yellow; on the 
fourth ring are similar yellow spots with a narrow 
margin of black. Back of these are four rows of 
blue spots ringed with black. There are four such 
spots on each of the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th seg- 
ments. There are only two such spots on the llth 
segment. The spiracles are situated on the brown- 
ish area beneath,’and are alsovtinged with blue. 
These insects pupate on some vertical surface. Any 
child would watch the pupation with delight. Thus 
the insects pass‘the winter as pup. 

The butterfly which comes in June and July ig 
black, with broad bluish markings. Though not 
quite so handsome as either turnus or asterias, yet 
this troilus is a beautiful butterfly. 





We have two other papilios in Michigan—P. ajaa, 
which works on the buckeye, and P. chresphontes 
which feeds on the prickly ash. All are strikingly 
beautiful, and add much to any collection of in- 
sects. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


Saal 
THE POETRY OF BEE-KEEPING. 


DEACON SMITH’S VIEWS, REPORTED BY EUGENE 
SECOR. 


EACON S. is a good deal of a wag. He loves a 
joke about as well as some of the younger 
sinners. But he is a philosopher withal. His 
grammar is not always faultless, but he has 
mastered some of the practical problems in 

the school of experience, and reasoned out a few 
of the homely truths by the logic of events. He is 
a man of hard knocks and hard sense. Deacon 8. is 
interested in bee-keeping. He has been borrowing 
my bee-journals for a year, ** because,” said he, ‘I 
make it arule never to buy any thing I can bor- 
row.” Another favorite saying of his is, ‘‘ What’s 
the use of having friends if you don’t use them?” 

Deacon 8S. brought home some of my journals the 
other evening. By the way, that is a violation of 
one of his rules, “for,” says he, “it’s trouble 
enough to go after a thing without having to carry 
it home.”’ On this occasion, however, he excused 
that breach of neighborly courtesy by saying, with 
a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘I like those apples of yours 
pretty well; and as the evenings are getting long, 
and the time before election short, I just thought 
I'd hook on to Mirandy, and come over here and 
talk politics and bees. 

“* And now while I think about it I want to air my 
mind on the poetry of bee-keeping. If some of 
these fellers that’s writin’ poetry on the bees 
would come and help me take off my honey, and 
get the bees ready for winter in the latter end of 
September, I reckon they’d sing a different tune 
before they they got through a hundred stands. 

“I'd like to see some sweet bee-keepin’ poet go 
through a hybrid swarm the second day after a 
hard frost, when the buckwheat had been killed as 
dead as a mack’rel, and the poetical goldenrod had 
ceased to give down. If he didn’t hibernate in the 
bosom of his family in about ten short minutes, 
then I'd have some faith in this poetry business. 

‘“*My opinion is, that these fellows that write on 
the sunshiny side of bee-keepin’ don’t know much 
aboutit any way. These rosy-posy articles put me 
in mind of a patent-medicine advertisement that 
will cure every ailment from a bald head to a 
cramp in the big toe. 

“Tt’s good for the rich, likewise the poor; 

It’s good for the maid without lover; 
It’s good for the lawyer, or clerk in a store; 
In fact, good for all the world over. 

‘You fellers that have just a few stands, and are 
so delighted with the healthfulness and poetry of 
bee-keepin’ (while you hold down achajr in some 
law office and let your children do the hard work) 
put me in ming ofahen with one chicken.” She 
feels just as important as if she was a double-decked 
patent incubator, and makes more noise than if she 
scratched for a hundred. If we could understand 
her cackle, I expect she is singing about the flowery 
delights of the chicken-business. I believe you just 
want to see your names in print, that’s all. You 
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don’t know any more about the business (nor half 
sO much) as we modest fellows that hide our camels 
under a bushel. 

“ Now, I never stumbled on to two lines of poetry 
in all my experience in a bee-yard; and the nearest 
to the genuine article that 1 ever read of was where 
Samson extracted honey out of the carcass of a 
dead lion, on the way to see his girl. That’s what I 
call sweet hum poetry. But we fellers that have 
to rustie for a living, extract mighty little poetry 
out of the back-aches and the arm-aches and the 
sting-aches of the honey-business. And then, if, in 
the general round-up in the fall, the surplus in the 
treasury isn’t large enough to get up a dispute 
over as to whether you shall take it to buy Mi- 
randy a new calico dress, or send it to the heathen, 
I don’t believe the business is healthy. 

* Now, | never tried to write a line of poetry since 
I used to write valentines to Mirandy, way back in 
the "40's; but if | should try to write verses about 
the bees, with my present feelin’s, it would be 
something like this: 

*’Tis bees’ delight to buzz and bite, 
They're always aching for a fight, 
And always sure to win it. 
They’li] knock the music out of a poet, 
They'll make a fellow with rheumatiz go it— 
Though as stiff as a poker he’|! shin it. 

“When these darlin’ little creatures are so hun- 
gry, they follow him around the yard to smell his 
breath.” EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, lowa, Oct. 13, 1888. 

But, friend S., what makes you stop so 
sudden? It almost brings your readers u 
short. Did the supply of apples give out all 
at once, or did Mirandy declare she was 
ready to go home, and would not stay any 
longer? And,again, what did you have to 
say in regard to the subject? You might 
have reminded the deacon that bee-stings 
are good for the ‘‘ rheumatiz,” even if they 
do sometimes make one “ go it” in spite of 
rheumatism. 

—— 


CUCUMBER AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


DR. MILLER TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT PICKLE- 
FACTORIES AS WELL AS BEES AND HONEY. 





> T Marengo is located a pickle-factory. The 
stockholders, through their management, 
contracted in the spring of 1888 to take the 
cucumbers from some 225 acres, and, besides 

what they contracted for, took all that were 
raised, making the total average in cucumbers 
more than 250 acres. For small cucumbers, 40 cents 
per bushel was paid, and a limited quantity of 
large ones were taken at 15cents per bushel. The 
total product was something more than 30,000 bush- 
els. Those who raised the pickles were mostly 
tarmers, using good farming land without any 
special preparation. The various patches contained 
one, two, and in some cases five or more acres. The 
fields were limited in size by the difficulty of har- 
vesting the crop, for picking cucumbers by the 
acre is no child’s play, but a tedious, back-breaking 
job. The man with a large family could raise more 
cucumbers than the one with few children; for 
men, women, and children joined in the service. 
During the picking season it was a common thing 
to see the whole family out in the cucumber-patch, 
even down to the little tot who could do little more 





than to trample down the vines. To save unnec- 
essary stooping as much as possible, a very simple 
implement is used. 

Itis merely a bit of thin 
board, a foot or more 
long, on which is nailed di- 
agonally a straight stick 
fora handle. The picker 
walks along the row, push- 
ing the leaves aside with 
this tool, which enables 
him to see where the cu- 
cumbers are, and no h, 
stooping need be done ex- 
cept when a cucumber is seen. The cucumbers are 
generally put in bags to take to the factory, and 
wagons loaded with the bags may be seen ap- 
proaching the factory from all directions. Some- 
times, especially on Saturday night, the line of 
teams awaiting their turns is so long that it is 
very late inthe night before the last team has a 
chance to unload. 

Some of the producers brought their cucumbers 
as much as six miles or more; and as neither of my 
apiaries was five miles from the pickle-factory, all 
my bees had a chance to work on the cucumber- 
blossoms. It is not an easy thing for me to say just 
how much they obtained from that source. On the 
one hand, the yield is very far below what I had 
supposed; for, from watching the time a bee spent 
on a single blossom, I had supposed an acre of blos- 
soms would supply quite a flood of nectar; whereas 
at no time was there any rapid storing, the best, 
perhaps, being hardly more than a pound per day 
per colony. On the other hand, it was a matter of 
no little consequence to me to have my bees heavi- 
ly supplied for winter with honey that I think was 
mainly from cucumbers, thus saving a repetition of 
the experience of last year, when I had to feed 2800 
pounds of granulated sugar to winter my bees. 
Last year, cucumbers, as well as every thing else, 
failed to yield nectar, on account of the terrible 
drouth. Instead of having to feed this year, I ex- 
tracted 400 pounds of honey to relieve hives that 
were crowded. I donot know that I could furnish 
a single ounce of honey that I could certify as clear 
cucumber, for goldenrod, asters, and a very little 
buckwheat were at the disposal of the bees, and I 
can not tell what proportion of this may be mixed 
with the cucumber. As nearly as I can tell, cucum- 
ber honey is of fair consistency, not much darker 
than clover, and of flavor not very pronounced. 
Most of those who have sampled it think the flavor 
very fine, some preferring it to clover, while those 
who, I think, are better judges, place it much below 
clover or linden. 

Since writing the last sentence I have had my 
supper, and on the table was a sample of the honey 
of which I have been speaking. It was critically 
tasted and discussed by the family, and admitted 
by all to be fine; but whether the flavor was entire: 
ly, or indeed largely, due to cucumber, I am not 
prepared to say. It seemed to me very much like a 
combination of flavors. Emma, who is no great 
lover of honey, pronounces the flavor similar to 
buckwheat; but as itis very little lighter in color 
than clover, there certainly can be no great amount 
of buckwheat in it. It is possible that it is mainly 
cucumber with so mild a flavor that a very little 
honey from other sources overpowers the cucum- 
ber flavor. Il never had any honey to granulate so 
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rapidly. It was quite thick when extracted, and be- 
came cloudy from granulation within a very few 
days after being taken from the combs. 

I doubt if it would pay to move bees any great 
distance, to take advantage of a cucumber crop, 
unless the bees should be otherwise absolutely idle; 
but to have the cucumbers brought to my bees in a 
year of failure, in sufficient quantity to prevent 
the necessity of feeding a single ounce for winter 
stores, I consider a matter for profound gratitude. 
Even in a year of plenty, the crop is of considerable 
consequence to me, for it comes after the harvest 
is over, and, as a general rule, the fall yield from 
other sources amounts to very little in my neigh- 
borhood. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, II1]., Oct. 18, 1888. 


There, friend Miller, you have given us 
something not only interesting but valuable. 
What an ingenious arrangement the tool 
you mention is, to save one’s back! I have 
stooped over and pushed leaves away until 
it made my head ache, but I never thought I 
might have something to do it with. I pre- 
sume very likely, as you say, while it will 
not pay us to make any great stir about 
acres of cucumbers, it may be well worth 
the while for bee-keepers near by to move 
their hives to the vicinity during an unfa- 
vorable season. 

Eo 


CHINESE CURIOSITIES AT QUIET 
NOO 





ANOTHER LETTER FROM ANNA QUILLIN. 





N an article published in June Ist GLEANINGS, I 
told you of a letter I had received from China; 
and ever since that I have been intending to 
tell you something more in regard to that 
wonderful little letter. 

I presume some of you will remember an article 
written by Mrs. Chaddock, which was published in 
GLEANINGS, Dec. 1, 1887, giving a little sketch of 
Anna Quillin and her collection of curiosities. 
Now, I do not know whether GLEANINGS makes a 
regular business of going to the uttermost parts of 
the earth or not; but I do know that that copy 
traveled over land and sea, and in February ar- 
rived in North China, and reached a missionary 
who is stationed there. In the latter part of April 
I received a letter from that missionary; and, 
though we were utter strangers, as the world 
counts strangers, yet we were not strangers, but 
friends in Christ Jesus our Lord. I think my friend 
will pardon me if I let the readers of GLEANINGS 
enjoy the contents of that Jetter with me, for a 
pleasure is always enhanced when shared with 
others. 


Miss Anna Quillin:—I saw a note written by Mrs. 
Chaddock, for GLEANINGS, referring to your col- 
lection of curiosities. It occurred to me that a lit- 
tle something from China might add to your pleas- 
ure. I inclose a couple of New Year's calling- 
cards; a letter 1 received some days ago; a cash; a 
one-cent Chinese stamp, and a two-cent Japanese 
stamp. The story of your patience in suffer- 
ing has preached the gospel unto the ends of the 
earth. May God add to your peace and joy, and 
never suffer your faith to be overcome. 


oO. W. W. 
Tsunhua, North China, Feb. 24, 1888. 
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The New Year’s cards are not stiff cards, but are 
strips of soft Chinese paper. One of them is 74 
inches in length, and 3} inches in width; the other 
is 6% in length by 344 in width. On the back they 
are the color of unbleached muslin, and on the face 
a bright red (vermilion) color, and are decorated 
with some huge black characters in Chinese, which 
may represent the names of people, or may be a New 
Year’s salutation, or may be any thing else in the 
Chinese language, for aught I know to the contra- 
ry. 

The letter is on a single sheet of soft creamy- 
looking paper, ruled lengthwise with broad red 
lines, and almost the entire sheet is covered with 
pictures outlined with red, which are stamped in 
the paper. Here, near the top of the page, is a 
portion of a tree with one limb extending nearly 
across the sheet; underits spreading branches are 
quite a number of impossible-looking horses, 
prancing, dancing, and tossing their heads. A lit- 
tle further down the page is a rather steep road 
with some more queer-looking horses. Some of 
them are going up, some coming down, and some 
of them have packs strapped on their backs, while 
down here in the corner is another horse lying on 
its back, rolling and kicking. The message is in 
black ink, and goes on in regular lines, regardless of 
the pictures. But no one need ask me what that 
letter is about, for its secrets are safe—I will nev- 
er divulge them. 

The Chinese and Japanese do not write and print 
across the page as we do, but lengthwise; and in- 
stead of beginning at the upper left-hand corner, 
and reading across the page from left to right, they 
begin at the upper right-hand corner and read 
down the page—their lines running down the page, 
and their hieroglyphics placed between them like 
columns of figures. 

The *“cash”’ is a Chinese coin made of brass; is 
nearly an inch across, and is made with a hole in 
the center, which is exactly one-quarter of an inch 
square. One cash is equal to one-tenth of an Ameri- 
can cent; so if you had one dollar in one-cash pieces 
you might find it very convenient to string them as 
you would beads. The Japanese have a similar 
coin, and they have some other coins of small 
value, with a square hole in the center. 

How little we know what an influence for good or 
evil, even the least of us may have in the world! 
How strange and wonderful that I, an almost help- 
less invalid, lying here on my couch in Illinois, 
could have a particle of influence in China! Nev- 
er before had I realized the force of the Scripture 
injunction: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do ail to the glory 
of God.’ Then let each one of us ask for guidance 
and sustaining power in every trying hour. 

Ipava, Ill. ANNA B. QUILLIN. 


Friend Anna, perhaps I should make a 
little explanation as to why GLEANINGS 
gets away off into the uttermost corners of 
the earth as it does. The older readers 
know something of the secret of it; but I 
think they will excuse me if I tell the story 
again briefly. Shortly after my conversion, 
our young minister wanted me to talk in 
the young —— missionary meeting ; and 
he assigned me, for a subject, the Sandwich 
Islands. I told him I did not know any 
thing about it, and I was afraid I did not 
care any thing about the Sandwich Islands. 
But he urged so strongly that I decided, out 
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of respect to my pastor, to do what he ask- 
ed, as well as I could, though I felt sure he 
had made a great blunder, and that the re- 
sponsibility would rest on his shoulders. 
He laughingly declared that he would as- 
sume all the responsibility providing I 
would read a book he would lend me, about 
the Sandwich Islands, before the followin 
Sabbath evening. I began to read the boo 
as I would take a sort of punishment; but 
before Sunday I was full of enthusiasm, not 
only in regard to the Sandwich Islands, but 
missionary work the world over. This en- 
thusiasm got into GLEANINGs, and, without 
thinking of what I was doing, I proposed 
to send our journal free to any missionary 
in any land who cared enough for it to read 
it. All at once it became apparent that, 
among the readers of GiLEANINGS, there 
were quite a number who had friends in 
mission lands. Stranger still, the mission- 
aries to whom it was sent as a surprise be- 
gan to take a kindly interest in bees. So it 
has transpired that it was one of the most 
profitable investments I ever made, finan- 
cially (letting my pastor guide me), for it has 
opened up traffic in our supplies in foreign 
lands that no other kind of advertising, per- 
haps, could have done. When I did it, 
however. I had no remote thought of get- 
ting back the bread, which I by a sudden 
impulse had commenced to cast upon the 
waters. So you see I can echo your conclud- 
ing words—* How strange and wonderful! ”’ 
and I do believe that, if we do all to the 
glory of God, we shall meet strange and 
wonderful verifications of his promises day 
by day, and especially ‘‘in every trying 
10ur. 
ee er 


HONEY FROM THE MELISSA, OR BEE- 
BALM. 





A GOOD REPORT FROM THE INTRODUCER OF IT. 


OU may expect in a few days, by express,a 

sample of “‘melissa’* honey, which I think 
A you will pronounce as good as any you ever 
tasted. The yield this season from about 
two acres was 1500 pounds, and without cul- 
tivation, the seeds being simply sown broadcast on 
as weedy land as I ever saw. It doesn’t pay to 
plant for honey alone—oh, no! The plants were 
grown on land that is°worth $100 per acre. I sold 
the honey for from 20 to 40 ects. a pound, at home. 
Perhaps the honey is a little darker than that pro- 
duced from white clover, but the comb is as white 
ascan be made from either basswood or clover. 
Your honest verdict is requested. 

I take exception to your remarks in GLEANINGS, 
in reply to the complaint of Mr. Baldwin, with ref- 
erence to the result of his advertisement of bee- 
balm seed. You say he sold the seeds for more 
than they are worth, or words to that effect. Who 
regulates the price of melissa seed—the introducer, 
who raises the seed by the bushel, or the person 
who has but asmal! quantity to sell? It is a well- 
known fact, that your humble servant introduced 
melissa, and I still sow alarger acreage and grow 
more seed than all the bee-keepers in the U. 8S. 
combined. I have sold hundreds of packages of 
seed at 50 cts. perounce. It is a well-known fact, 
that there is no such thing asa uniform price for 








seeds or bulbs. There are reliable firms in Ohio, 
Illinois, lowa, and elsewhere, of whom I can pur- 
chase good seeds much cheaper than of eastern 
firms. Melissa is not generally known as ‘“‘bee- 
balm.” This is the reason, perhaps, that Mr. B. 
did not have better success in selling his seed. If I 
remember correctly, Mr. Baldwin purchased his 
seed originally of me. A. C. TYRREL. 
Madison, Neb., Nov. 1, 1888. 


Many thanks, friend T.,for your report, 
and also for the samp!e of honey. The hon- 
ey is, as you say, rather dark, but this ob- 
jection would not be very much, providing 
the flavor were equal to either clover or 
basswood. Had you not told us the source, 
I should have said at once that it was from 
Spanish needle; and if there is Spanish 
needle in your vicinity, I should be very 
much inclined to think that a large portion 
of the honey was from this source.—I can 
not agree with you in regard to your ideas 
about the price of seeds. Demand and su 
ply regulate almost every thing. and I do 
not know how we can help it. More seed is 
offered us at a dollar a pound than we dare 
buy; and such being the case, I do not see 
how we can well expect to get more than 15 
cts. per ounce, postage paid. We are well 
aware that you have sold a good deal of 
seed at 50 cts. an ounce; but judging from 
the facts given above, it does not seem to 
me to be wise for you to charge more than 
what others do ; for if you do, you will sure- 
ly “get left.” Neither do I quite agree 
with you, that there is no uniform price for 
seeds, bulbs, ete. If such is the case, the 
bee-journals and agricultural papers are 
certainly not doing their duty. My experi- 
ence is, that when somebody offers a thing 
for less than its market value, he is very 
quickly sold out. When undertaking to 
get more, he usually has his trouble for his 
pains, and his stock remains on his hands. 
The quickest way to settle on a definite 

rice for melissa seed, is for those who 
1ave it to dispose of, to briefly advertise 
it, both by the ounce and pound. 


———E SE 


HEART’S-EASE. 
J. A. GREEN TELLS US MORE ABOUT IT. 


RIEND ROOT:—I see that there is still con- 
fusion, even in the minds of bee-keepers, as 
to what heart’s-ease really is. I would send 
you photographs as requested, but a very 
hard frost only the night before GLEANINGS 

arrived made it impossible to secure a good speci- 
men; and as there is no photographer within four 
miles, I will content myself for the present with 
sending specimen branches to yourself and Prof, 
Cook. Perhaps you can get a cut from them. 
There are two plants known here as heart’s-ease, 
both varieties of polygonum. Polygonum Persica: 
ria, also known as “lady’s thumb” and black- 
heart, is the true heart’s-ease. The name of black- 
heart, and probably that of heart’s-ease, is derived 
from a heart-shaped or triangular dark spot which 
appears in the center of the leaf. It is not always 
present, and sometimes it may be found on the 
other variety, Polygonum Pennsylvanicum, which, 
otherwise, is usually without it. These varieties 
seem to run into one another, so that sometimes it 
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is a little difficult to tell to which variety a particu- 
lar specimen belongs. Asarule, though, they are 
quite distinct. P. Persicaria grows only from 12 to 
18 inches high. Its minute flowers are densely 
erowded on a short spike, and are usually of a deep 
rose color, though varying from that to greenish 
white. 

P. Pennsylvanicum is larger in every way. Fre- 
quently it stands three feet high, and may be 
stretched to a height of five feet or more. Its flow- 
ers, larger and looser than the foregoing, are of a 
light rose color. Both varieties are good honey- 
plants, and both prefer but do not require fertile 
and rather moist soil. Neither of them deserves to 
be called smartweed, which is an entirely distinct 
variety of the same family. 

Polygonum hydropiper, smartweed, or water-pep- 
er, grows to about the same size as heart’s-ease. 
The leaves are more siender, and of a lighter green. 
The flowers are greenish white in color, and sparse- 
ly set on a long raceme-like spike. If you chew 
one of the leaves, you will need no one to tell you 
why it is called smartweed. They have a pungent, 
burning taste, which is entirely absent in heart’s- 
ease. It seldom grows except in moist places, 
hence the specific name, Polygonum hydropiper, the 
last word meaning the same as one of its common 
names, *‘ water-pepper.”’ 

A tea made of the leaves and stems has the prop- 
erty of inducing perspiration, and is considered an 
excellent remedy for colds. Inexperienced per- 
sons are frequently heard to complain that the 
smartweed they have gathered for this purpose 
‘hasn't any taste to it.’”” They have been gather- 
ing heart’s-ease instead of smartweed. 

Owing to the unusually cool weather that pre- 
vailed so much of the time this fall, many days pre- 
venting the bees from leaving the hives, our crop 
of heart’s-ease honey is not nearly as large as it 
should have been, though it is of unusually good 
quality. I send you a sample of it. 

Dayton, Ill., Oct. 4, 1888. J. A. GREEN. 


rr oo ee 
RAMBLE NO. 8. 


AT THE FAIR; THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME, ETC. 


HE Rambler having read much about exhibits 

~ at fairs,early in the season he resolved to 
make agrand exhibit, and astonish the na- 

tives. The first venture for 40,000 Harmer 
5-cent packages resulted disastrously, as 
heretofore described. This was asad setback, but 
it did not entirely discourage me, for I was confi- 
dent thata grand display could be made with my 
tons of comb and extracted honey. I prepared to 
let my bees loose as early as possible on empty 
combs and sections, but a cold May joggled our 
hopes a trifle, and it was fully up tothe 13th of 
June before our bees began to contemplate the 
storing of honey in the surplus stories. Clover 
yielded sparingly, as though each blossom was 
afraid it would lose too much vitality. Then our 
old friend linden sat right back in her old rocking- 
chair and grimly refused to do any thing for apis, 
but coqueted through her leaves with a few worth- 
less aphides. The exhibit scheme was clearly dis- 
couraged, and, instead of taking a small amount 
of off-color honey to the fair I resolved to wait un- 
tila more favorable season. The fair must, howev- 
er, be attended, and, donning my Sunday clothes, 





and taking pony Nig and my best girl, away we 
went with the crowd and the dust. It would only 
tire you to enter into details, how we feasted on 
peaches, ice-cream, lemonade, popcorn, and pea- 


nuts. Whew! didn’t we have a good time, even if it , 


was hot and dusty? 

We heard an organ, and some one singing in Do- 
mestic Hall, and that reminded us that there was a 
fair going on around us. Honey is usually display- 
ed in this hall, and we kept up asharp lookout for 
an exhibit of sweets, and at length found alongside 
jars of pickles, etc., a crate or two of honey, and a 
fruit-jar filled with extracted honey. It seemed 
there was a lack of interest among bee-keepers, or 
they were short of exhibiting material. 

No bee-hives or fixtures were visible, but there 
was a grand display of agricultural machinery. 
While looking up the honey, I lost my girl in the 
crowd, but consoled myself by looking over a seed- 
ing-machine. While thus engaged with several 
farmers, a word was dropped about alsike clover 
and bees, and I discovered that three of the crowd 
were bee-keepers. We three immediately formed 
an interesting convention. The chief talker bore 
the name of Palmer. He came from the chestnut 
hills of Fort Ann, and was a bee-hunter. Already 
21 swarms had been captured, and many more 
would have been found but for an unlucky ankle 
sprain. 
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PALMER, THE BEE-HUNTER AND APIFUGE MAN, 


Mr. Palmer did not have a very large apiary, but 
had always experienced good luck, for he useda 
bee-charm, or balm. He explained that this charm 
would draw bees from atree miles away. With it, 
queens could be introduced immediately; bees 
could be united, and, when rubbed on the hands 
and face, bees could be handled with impunity, 
without a particle of smoke. 

It is needless to say, that the Rambler was all at- 
tention, and mentally resolved to have this wonder- 
ful balm, even if it cost a whole dollar. Just imag- 
ine how we could knock the spots off from that 
English Grimshaw with his apifuge. 

Mr. P. was seemingly ignorant of the value of 
this wonderful balm, for, without urging, he gave 
us the recipe: Equal parts of the oil of anise and 
the oil of goldenrod. Mix thoroughly. A half- 
ounce bottle would cost only 10 cents each, or 20 
cents for enough to last all summer. It could be 
purchased ata drug-store about three miles distant. 
Our bee-convention soon adjourned, and I saw and 
thought of no more fair until Nig and I were in the 
outskirts of the village, three miles away, when I 
was overwhelmed with vexation, and almost said 
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bad words; but I did say, ** Hail Columbia! where 
is my best girl?” I was afraid she would be looking 
around distractedly for me; but that wonderful 
apifuge was to be purchased, distraction or no dis- 
traction. The oils were obtained, and, wrapping 
in many folds of paper, 1 put them in my inside 
vest-pocket, and was soon on the fair- grounds 
again. The best girl was somewhere in that crowd 
of 8000 people. lasked about a dozen persons if 
they had seen a girl wearing a brown hat and white 
feather. Yes, they had seen her right over there, 
but I found it was some other chap’s girl, every 
time. Knowing her tastes quite well I looked over 
the poultry, the sewing-machine, and cow depart- 
ments, and was just about giving up the search in 
a terribly bad state of mind, when, chancing to pass 
an insignificant Punch and Judy show, I found my 
best girl laughing as though her heart would break. 
I felt indignant, clear down to my boots, and was 
just going to say something severe, when she turn- 
ed and smilingly beamed on me with her lustrous 
black eyes, and I just laughed at Punch and Judy 
too, harder than she did, 

Our conversation on our way home was somewhat 
disjointed. I talked of apifuge, and she of the 
great milking qualities of a certain cow on exhibi- 
tion. 

The next morning found me early in my apiary. 
The oils were mixed, and, rubbing some on my 
hands and face, 1] was as aromatic as a fresh rose. 
] opened a bee-hive, and how remarkable it all 
seemed, managing bees without smoke or veil! 
“What a revolution this will make!” said I. I lifted 
outaframe. A dozen bees prospected around on 
my hand. One bumped against my nose, and no 
stings. I began to enthuse all over, and slung my 
hat over the next bee-hive. But that was my Wa- 
terloo, for a bee got into my hair. The killing of it, 
and the consequent poisonous aroma, aroused the 
whole swarm, and—the Palmer apifuge was no pro- 
tection. To make along story short, let me show 





THE RESULT OF THE BEE-BALM. 
you my picture taken the next morning. But the 
saddest of all was the utter ruin of bright apifuge 
dreams and hopes of the RAMBLER. 


Now, friend R., there are two things 
about your story, which I do not under- 
stand. The first is, that I never knew there 
was such a thing as the oil of goldenrod to 
be had at any drugstore; and even if there 
is, lam not surprised to learn that it did 
not have any effect in mollifying the sting 
of the bees. The other is, that the great big 
State of New York should contain even one 
girl that would not be offended to be neglect- 
ed in the way you mention. I was breath- 
less with excitement, in reading your narra- 
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tion, to know whether, when you found her, 
she turned the cold shoulder, and would not 
recognize you at all, or whether she gave 
you a reproot that was even worse than bee- 
stings; and I was obliged to come to the 
conclusion that she had the remarkable and 
unusual grace to make the best of the situa- 
tion, and enjoy herself in spite of your bad 
behavior. If so, she has perhaps uncon- 
sciously taught a grand moral, not only for 
all womankind, but mankind also. 


Tr ae oO 
OLD COMBS VERSUS NEW. 





18 SIZE OF THE CELLS IN THE FORMER A LOSS ? 





N regard to the question raised by Dr. Miller, 

“When to melt old brood-combs,” I will ven- 
ture some remarks taken from personal ob- 
servation, even though I should differ from so 
great authority as the editor of GLEANINGS. 

The size of brood-nest, length of breeding season, 
and number of batches of brood hatched in the 
combs are of more importance than the mere 
years the combs have been in use. But to discuss 
these propositions seriatim would require much 
too long a communication. 

That the cells are materially diminished in size, 
and the bees are dwarfed for life in combs in which 
many generations of brood have been reared, is a 
proposition easily demonstrated, if the apiarist will 
carefully note and compare results. These little 
ladies, which were laced too tightly in swaddling- 
bands (cocoons), I surmise are responsible for the 
notion that there are two kinds of black bees. I 
have frequently noticed, when the mothers of these 
little ladies changed habitations, that their daugh- 
ters brought up in roomy houses were as large as 
other children, but their aunts were prim little 
ladies like those who vacated with “grandma.” I 
have also observed in these hives, many bees with 
crippled (imperfect) wings, some with only stubs of 
wings. That there will occur cases of malforma- 
tion in the young of all animated beings, admits of 
no doubt; but when deformity occurs in a great 
number of cases, it is evident that there is some- 
thing wrong in the environments of embryonic 
life. Noone, I thiuk, will dispute this proposition. 
Many of these cripples are summarily expelled by 
the perfect bees draguing them from the hive; 
those not so disposed of are lost on the playgrounds; 
but should any of them survive the first two weeks, 
their career terminates when they start to the 
fields. 

The raisings of such bees are a loss of time, hon- 
ey, and money to the apiarist. When many of 
these cripples appear, I would advise melting the 
combs. If Dr. Miller wishes to determine the 
amount of exuviz in the cells of different-aged 
combs, let him put 2 piece of brood-comb 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6 years old into a solar extractor and melt 
the wax between the sides and base of the cells; 
when the wax is all drained off, and the combs 
have got cold, each old cell can be separated from 
its fellow like so many grains of corn. Recent 
cells, or those from which not more than one or 
two batches of brood have hatched, will generally 
collapse at the melting of its wax wall; but old 
cells will present very firm cocoon walls, perhaps 
much harder than the doctor imagines. The later- 
al diminution in size (to my eyes) is much greater 
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than the longitudinal. Until recently I believed 
the bees purposely lengthened the brood-cells in 
old combs, to compensate for the exuvial shorten- 
ing at the base. That conclusion I find to be er- 
roneous. The true cause is in capping the brood; 
the cap sheet covers the entire surface of the 
combs; and when the young bees cut the caps off, 
that portion over the cell wall is left, thus length- 
ening the cells out about as much as it is filled up 
at the base; butif the combs are so close together 
that only a bee-space remains, they must either 
leave their babies bareheaded, or cap from the in- 
ner edge of the cell, in which case the cells would 
become permanently shortened, and they use them 
for store combs, mostly pollen, and raise brood in 
the outside combs. I have seen two or three combs 
thus used for stores in the center of a ten-frame 
hive, while brood was raised on the outside of the 
outer combs. 
THE FRUITS OF RELIGION. 


On page 614, GLEANINGS, Aug. 1, 1888, friend Bur- 
gess says: “I used to be religious in bygone days. 
I do not mean to be understood to be opposed to re- 
ligion, only the superstitious part of it. I was, in- 
deed, very superstitious. I regard the morality of 
religion the redeeming quality.’”’ Friend Burgess, 
the religion of Jesus Christ has no superstition 
in it, however superstitious some of its professors 
may be. Morality is some of the fruit and foliage 
of the tree of life, springing up in the heart of the 
believer in the union of the soul with Jesus Christ 
through the redeeming and cleansing power of his 
blood. False religions have nothing but their mor- 
al phase to commend them, while the religion of 
Jesus embraces morality with every other virtue of 
this life,even to loving our enemies and cternal 
life and buppiness in the world to come. Friend B., 
in the midst of your most happy moments out of 
Christ, ju-t look seriously into your heart and ask 
yourself,*‘Am I happy?” Is there no unsatisfied 
longing? | have, perhaps, had as much earthly 
pleasure as falls to the lot of average mortals; but 
of happiness I knew only the name until] I found it 
in the love of Jesus. I have had more complete 
happiness in one short hour of sweet communion 
with my Savior than all the “so-called” pleasure 
this world ever afforded me when Jesus was not 
first. Tongue can not express, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive of the 
ocean of happiness that bathes the soul of the be- 
liever, in close communion with our dear Savior. 
Oh that all would take of the water of life freely! 


E. 8. ARWINE. 
Tulare City, Cal., Sept. 25, 1888. 


Friend A., your points are good. Some 
of them, at least, I think are partially cor- 
rect; but on other points I should want to 
make some further extended observations 
before I could agree with you. I have seen 
crippled bees ; but where I have seen them I 
can hardly think it was caused by the brood- 
combs being too old, but, rather, on account 
of the depredations of very small moth 
worms. These moth could be detected only 
by pulling the comb to yeas and examin- 
ing it near the base of the cells. I have 
never seen small bees, that I know of, that 
[had reason to think were caused by the 
combs being too old. I have, however, oft- 
en found pieces of brood-comb in transfer- 
ring, that I deemed were so heavy and so 





thick as to be unprofitable, and I do think I 
have seen combs used by the bees only for 
store-combs and pollen, principally the lat- 
ter, as you state it.—The religion of Christ 
Jesus puts down self and exalts the Crea- 
tor, in a way that nothing else does in this 
wide universe that I know of. 
— nr oe  —™SO 


BARK OR SCALE LICE, AGAIN. 


PROF. COOK GIVES US SOME ADDITIONAL FACTS IN 
REGARD TO THEM. 


OW good it would be if only bad pennies re- 
turned! But that is far from being the case, 
for bad insects are ever and anon doing the 
same thing. Mr. T. J. Anderson, Joseph’s 
Mills, W. Va., writes mein substance as fol- 

lows: ‘I send you a short section from the twig of 
a poplar (tulip) tree, on which you will find some in- 
sects, strange and new to me. The tree to which 
my attention was called by the hum of bees is liter- 
ally covered in many places by these insects. 
Please give name and probabilities through GLEAN- 
INGS. I am fearful that the trees are doomed. Will 
you be so kind as to write me at Once, personally, 
as I wish to know if the trees attacked should be 
destroyed?’ This matter, though well written up a 
few years ago, is one sure to be of recurring inter- 
est, over and over, as the years go by. Thus I deem 
itimportant to write the subject up quite fully. 
Let me say that this insect is fully described with 
illustrations in my ** Bee-Keeper’s Guide.” 


LECANIUM TULIPIFERA—NATURAL SIZE. 

This insect is Lecanium tulipiferw, and the large 
scales (see figure) sent by Mr. Anderson are the 
dead remains of the mature louse. Not long before 
Mr. A. sent the specimen of twig, which, though 
only two and one-half inches long, and about the 
size of acommon lead-pencil, has thirty full-formed 
scales on it, each scale covered hundreds of eggs. 
These eggs had hatched when the specimen reach- 
ed here; and the cotton inclosing the twig, the box, 
and the inclosing paper were all covered by the thou- 
sands with little hungry oval lice, the form of which 
is well shown in the ‘“‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide,” and in 
my book, “ Maple Sugar and the Sugar-Bush,”’ p. 18. 
Had the twig been left on the tree, the wee young 
lice would have exercised the right of ‘ squatter sov- 
ereignty,” and each become a homesteader, settling 
on a small area of the leaf. These scale lice belong 
to the true bugs, and, though so small, each is armed 
or equipped with an effective suction-pump, its slen- 
der beak. This it inserts in the tissue of the leaf, 
and then it commences to suck the sap and life 
from the tree. Though each one is so small, yet 
from the millions of sappers, and their constant 
pumping, the tree soon commences to languish, 
and, unless relief comes, will die in about three 
years. Just before the autumn winds carry the 
leaves to the ground, the now partly grown lice mi- 
grate to the tender twigs, and once more anchor by 
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again inserting their suction-pipes, which are now 
much larger than at time of hatching. As the 
spring sets the sap in rapid circulation, the lice 
commence a more rapid pumping, as instanced by 
their rapid growth. Soon they begin to secrete and 
let fall a kind of nectar, which, if the flowers fail to 
secrete a more wholesome nectar, the bees fall to 
and collect. This serves the lice by attracting the 
wasps and bees, which, in turn, keep the insec- 
tivorous birds, such as the sparrows and orioles, 
from feeding on the lice. This is no fancy sketch. 
I have actually seen the birds driven away re- 
peatedly by the bees and wasps. I have seen a 
song sparrow and oriole commence on atwig in 
early spring, and clean it entirely of the enervating 
lice. This was in fruit-bloom, when the bees could 
do better than collect this insect secretion. Soon 
the bees could not get flower nectar, and repaired to 
the lice secretion, when the birds ceased to visit the 
trees. Soon other flowers’ attracted the bees, and 
the birds returned. There is something intensely 
interesting in this balance of nature and the con- 
flicts to preserve it. Nature has arranged so that 
all life must struggle to exist, and has provided 
that all shall bave a chance. 

This subject interests the bee-keeper in another 
way. The honey from this bark-louse secretion is 
not fit for market nor for the bees in our long hard 
winters. For manufacturing purposes it gives sat- 
isfaction. There is danger, too, unless great cau- 
tion is preserved, that this will be mixed with the 
fine honey, and ruin all. 

In July the eggs are deposited under the scale, 
and the parent louse dies; yet the scale, now large, 
brown, and plump (see figure) remains to cover and 
protect the lice. Thus we understand the full life 
history of the insect. 

That these insects would soon kill the trees if left 
undisturbed, there is no question. Some fine tulips 
on our college campus did die from this cause; yet 
this rarely occurs. The very abundance of the lice 
makes the path of their enemies, birds and insects, 
avery smooth one, and so very soon the lice are 
conquered and our beautiful trees saved. Twice in 
twenty years our trees here have been attacked se- 
riously; but in both cases our insect-friends and 
the birds have come tothe rescue in time to save 
nearly all the trees. Four years ago these lice were 
very abundant, and our trees seemed certainly 
doomed. This year it was hard to find specimens of 
the scales to show my class. Thus Mr. Anderson 
may hope and expect to see the lice exterminated 
before the trees are destroyed. A few trees may be 
killed, but I think very few. 





FIG. 2. SCALE LICE ON THE MAPLE. 

In case a shade-tree in our grounds, much prized, 
is the scene of attack, and its vigor or life threaten- 
ed, there is yet hope. IE have found that the mix- 
ture of kerosene and soap—one quart soft soap or 
1% lb. hard soap, one pint kerosene, and two gallons 
of water—isasure specific against the lice. The 
best time to apply this remedy is in early spring, 
before the leaves put out. 

The maple cottony scale (Fig. 2) works much like 





the tulip scale, except that the eggs are placed in a 
large mass of cotton-like substance which often 
raises the scales quite away from the tree, as seen 
in Figure 2, taken from “ Maple Sugar and the Su- 
gar-Bush.”’ A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

Friend Cook, you do not tell us exactly 
why the birds left when the bees came. Do 
the bees ever try to sting the birds? I know 
that some kinds of birds are fond of bees, 
but I did not know that bees ever drove birds 
from any thing. 

— Enno ee 


HONEY-STORING OVER DUMMIES. 





FRIEND GREEN GIVES US SOME VERY VALUABLE 
FACTS FROM EXPERIENCE IN REGARD 
TO THE MATTER. 


N the matter of bees, working in sections that 
are over dummies at the side of the hive, the 
present season (during which but little honey 
was gathered until the cool weather of au- 
tumn) has given me considerable experience. 

My chaff hives were contracted to six frames, and 
had the usual wide frames in the upper story. 
This arrangement left the four central sections of 
each frame over the brood-nest, while the two at 
each end had only the dummies below them. Ex- 
cept by a few strong colonies, the end sections 
were almost neglected until the heavy flow from 
heart’s-ease in the fall. If nearly finished sections 
were put at the ends of the wide frames they 
would be finished, though often a new section 
placed in the middle at the same time would come 
out ahead. 

This state of affairs continued in many colonies, 
even while honey was coming in freelyin the fall. 
I remember one colony which built out al! the mid- 
die sections in both tiers of a set of wide frames, 
and finished all but eight or ten before a particle of 
work was done on the end sections. I am talking 
of chaff hives now, remember, so that Dr. Miller’s 
explanation will hardly fit this case unless we ad- 
mit that even a chaff hive was not protection 
enough during the past summer. This couldshard- 
ly be the case, though, as single-walled hives better 
arranged gave better results. 

Some might say that the case mentioned is an ar- 
gument in favor of open-side sections. Curiously 
enough, several adjoining wide frames in this hive 
were filled with open-side sections — more than 
there were in all the rest of the apiary. 


SEPARATORS. 

In various ways the bees showed that, when 
honey is coming in slowly, they do not like to un- 
dertake too large a job at once. Some small colo- 
nies built out and finished the two central com- 
partments of the old-style Heddon case, without 
doing any thing in the ends. In some supers of this 
style I used wood separators one-eighth inch thick, 
putting enough to crowd the sections close to- 
gether. Generally two separators were used in 
each compartment, one on each side of the central 
section, leaving three sections on each side of this 
without separators. According to the opponents 
of separators, and most of the champions of 
side-opening sections, the bees should have been a 
little shy about beginning work in this one separa- 
tored section, when they could take their choice. 
Were they? Oh, no! they went right into it, and 
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in almost every case these separatored sections 
were finished before the others, and sometimes long 
before. He who says that separators are any hin- 
drance to the bees, certainly does not know what 
he is talking about. JAMES A. GREEN. 

Dayton, /1l., Oct. 5, 1888. 

Friend G., the results you speak of are 
just about aslexpected. There is, however, 
one point that I had not thought of for at 
least several years. It is, that, during a 
poor season like the last, where the surplus 
chamber is divided off into small apartments, 
and these sinall apartments are pretty well 
separated from each other, the bees from the 
field fill these small apartments when they 
would do comparatively nothing in one large 
apartment. 


UNITING. 


MRS. AXTELL TELLS HOW SHE DOES IT. 


E thought we had got all weak colonies built 
up during the summer; but by taking away 
old or hybrid queens (as we wanted to im- 
prove our bees, if we could not get honey), 
and giving them pure queen-cells we caus- 
ed weak colonies to dwindle. These, unless kept 
supplied with hatching brood, are apt to dwindle 
fast. Such was the case with some of our colonies 
not supplied with brood. A colony may look to be 
of fair size during a honey dearth, as all the bees 
cluster in or around the bive and in the top part of 
the combs; but when they get to gathering honey 
they go down among the combs and out among the 
tlowers. Accordingly, on examining each hive in 
the apiary separately, to determine the exact con- 
dition of each one, we found we had several colo- 
nies which it would be better to unite and use the 
extra queens to give to queenless ones. When the 
honey got to coming in fast, at the rate of 400 lbs. or 
more per day, we united several such colonies by 
sprinkling the bees on the combs with a little 
sweetened peppermint water, with the loss of hard- 
ly a bee or of one of the ten queens. We caged the 
queens and put a small chunk of honey over the 
mouth of the cage and laid it on top of the brood- 
frames, and let the bees remove the combs and lib- 
erate her. Since uniting, how those strong colonies 
do bring in honey! 

We had one weak colony standing by itself. When 
bees were flying hard, bringing in honey, we drew 
the weak colony back and let the bees that came in 
heavily laden go into a weak colony that stood by 
its side. The latter was drawn a little closer to the 
stand of the one I bad pulled back. The queen, we 
gave to a colony that did not succeed in raising one. 
Some colonies seem unfortunate, and remain for 
weeks without getting a queen, while others get a 
laying queen in a short time. Well, to return to the 
weak colony: 

When the old bees had about all got out, we car- 
ried the combs to another hive that would be the 
better for a few bees, and brushed off all the re- 
maining bees in front of the hive. As they were 
young bees they went in and were received all 
right. The four combs were then-used to strength- 
en up other weak colonies. In that way one weak 
colony successfully helped five other weak ones. 
When bees are gathering honey very fast, we find 
we can double them up almost any way, provided 
we do it just right. When they were not getting 





honey I have sometimes thought it was about as 
well to let the bees alone as to try to unite. 
FERTILE WORKERS. 

In making a thorough inspection of each hive, we 
found, at Timber Apiary, a colony not working in 
boxes, which is good evidence that something was 
wrong, when nearly all others were doing something 
in sections. On going into the body of the hive we 
found only drone brood and many drones, the work 
of fertile workers. We accordingly took the combs 
to the furthest part of the apiary, and brushed the 
bees all off upon the ground. The worker bees re- 
turned to their hive. We gave them two combs of 
brood. They went to work, seemingly encouraged. 
Only a few drones returned. Next day, when the 
bees were working bard, we drew that colony back 
and let its bees, as they came in laden, go into a col- 
ony by its side. They were received allright. The 
remaining few we brushed off from the combs in 
front of the hive, and we used the brood elsewhere. 

Roseville, Iil., Nov. 1, 1888. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
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BEE-FERTILIZATION NECESSARY FOR THE PROPER 
FILLING OF BUCKWHEAT SEED. 
¥ OT long since the question was asked you, if 
bees injured buckwheat. You told him to 
compare his with those that had buckwheat, 
out of the range of bees. That suggestion 
was very good, if he could find such a place. 
I think I will venture the assertion, that, without 
the aid of bees or some other insect to fertilize the 
plants, he could not raise one single grain of buck- 
wheat. I hadatest of it in 1881, the year of the 
drouth. I sowed my buckwheat at the usual time, 
but it was so dry it did not come up till the first 
week in September. The fall was uncommonly 
warm and seasonable. The growth was good, and 
there was no frost till the 1lith of November. It 
was the most favorable weather for buckwheat to 
fill l have ever seen, but not one grain could | find 
on it, nor could I see a bee on it, notwithstanding it 
was within 100 yards of my apiary. I suppose there 
was no honey in the bloom. 
JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

I bought of you last summer half a bushel, and 
sowed it on the I6th day of July. I got 36 bushels, 
machine measure. I am selling it at $2.00 per bush- 
el. It was the best investment I ever made. On 
the same lot of land, at the same time, I sowed 
three pecks of the common variety, and got 29 
bushels. R. ROBINSON. 

LaClede, I11., Oct. 22, 1888. 

Friend R., the facts you give seem to in- 
dicate what has so often been stated before, 
that a good flow of honey from buckwheat 
is followed by a good yield of grain, and vice 
versa. I have known crops of buckwheat 
that looked promising and fair, and yet yield- 
ed no grain. The explanation has been 
given, that the seed will not set unless we 
have cool nights. If it can be proven that a 
crop of grain can not be raised where there 
are no bees to visit the blossoms, it will bea 
tremendous argument in favor of bee cul- 
ture; but I hardly believe this is always the 
case. Can any of the rest of the friends tell 
us more in regard to the matter? 
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NEARNESS TO RAILROAD NOT DETRIMENTAL, 
Last fall Geo. Stocks gave me two swarms that 
had no stores. I fed them, late ia the fall, on syrup 
in butter-dishes, or * boats,”’ and put them in my 
cellar on a bit of unfinished wall. They were about 
fifteen feet from the railroad fence, that being fifty 
feet from the center of the track. The first train 
disturbed them about as inucb as a good smart rap 
on the hive would, but in three or four days they 
did not notice the trains, and wintered all right, ex- 
cept one which was queenless in the spring. 
Nashua, Ia., June 27, 1888. J. C. STOCKS. 


NOTES FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 

I dare say a few facts on apiculture in this district 
would not be out of place. Having seen u descrip- 
tion of a frame hive in an American paper some 
three or four years ago, we at once adopted it und 
transferred four common boxes: into them; since 
then they have increased to 30 hives by natural and 
artificial swarming. There isscarcely any winter to 
speak about, and seldom any hard frosts. The 
wxreatest honey-yielder is the eucalyptus, of which 
there are a great many kinds, all flowering at dif- 
ferent times of the year. The best honey we gct 
from the mangrove heath flowers, and a little 
orange. On the whole, you can extract 9 months 
out of the 12. Since I started, several other neigh- 
bors have gone in for box frames. mostly on the 
Berlepsch pattern. One man has 60 hives on this 
principle, and isaspecialist. I likea frame 14inebes 
long by 7% deep, on the Langstroth principle, for 
this climate. It is impossible to keep heavy sealed 
combs from breaking out of larger frames in warm 
weather. WALTER E. BaGor. 

Broadwater, New South Wales, Aus., Sept. 2, 1888. 


Thanks for your notes. In regard to 
heavy sealed combs, you can render them 
perfectly secure by having them wired, as 
given in our price list and described in our 
A BC of Bee Culture, even in your warm 
climate, we think. 
WILD CUCUMBER AS A HONEY-PLANT ; THE QUALI- 

TY AND QUANTITY OF THE HONEY. 

I have sent you a package of the wild cucumber 
seed as they grow in this country; and as there 
seem to be more than one kind I will describe them 
as they grow here. This vine, from the time it 
comes up till the time it blooms, can hardly be told 
from the tame cucumber, except it grows faster, 
and has more tendrils. The female bloom is about 
half as big as a tame cucumber-blossom, and 
looks about the same. The male blossom grows 
in bunches of perhaps 20; these are about the 
same as the larger blossoms, except they are 
much smaller. Each one of these blossoms has a 
small burr, or seed. These seeds are covered with 
thorns like the cactus, and are very bad about 
working their way into the flesh. The farmers in 
this country growl because these plants grow all 
over the fences and cornfields. They are very bad 
about corn-cutting season; but for my part I would 
just as soon see these vines grow on the fences as 
to see the same grow up with cockle-burrs or 
morning-glories. I have never seen any thing yet 
that beat it in the production of honey; but the 
bees seldom work on it after Ll o’clock A.M. The 
honey is as light as basswood honey, as rich, and 
much thicker. P. C. CHADWICK. 

Loring, Kan., Oct. 24, 1888. 





PROPOSES TO SELL OUT. 

For two years my bees have not made honey 
enough to live on. I have had to feed, even 
through June. The young swarms coming out in 
May or April would bave to be fed from the be- 
ginning. The first two years I went into the busi- 
ness it was adecided success; but I moved from 
where I then lived to Hephzibah, a little town, and 
here they can’t feed themselves. I want to sell my 
stock of bee-fixtures. I don’t think I can sell them 
here, as those who have bees keep them in old- 
fashioned boxes, and believe if they use the new 
things their luck would be gone. F. E. TARVER. 

Hephzibah, Ga., Oct. 23, 1888. 


The last two seasons have been remarka- 
ble for failure of the honey crop throughout 
almost all the United States. Very few lo- 
calities in either season furnished their full 
quota. It is true, your old locality may 
have been much better than the one you are 
now in, but probably not. We would not 
advise you to give up bees yet. ma 4 a 
bee-keeper has had similar success; but 
another season with the bees, accompanied 
with perseverance, amply repaid for the 
money invested and the loss from the two 
previous seasons. 


OLD-FOGY NOTIONS. 

It is quite amusing here in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina to hear the old-fashioned 
bee-keepers talking about their bees. Here in the 
neighborhood of Dark Ridge there are about 100 
hives, and all blacks except some of mine. Some 
around here think that the Italians are superior 
only as robbers. One old man expressed his opinion 
about honey. He said it was all honey-dew, but in 
falling it lodged in the flowers. Another man said 
bees gathered their wax from the fields. [tis amus- 
ing to hear some talking about the “old king.” 
There are no hives used here but the round gums, 
with the exception of a dozen or so, which are the 
movable frame. The honey is obtained by prying 
off the head and cutting out the honey with a knife. 
Sometimes as much as fifty pounds is obtained in 
this way. The smoker used is a bundle of rags. 
Comb fdn. is almost a stranger. Feeding is not 
practiced. No bee-journals are taken, nor bee- 
books are read. I have commenced to try my luck 
in building up an apiary. Iam going to prosecute 
the business until {| am convinced that it will not 
pay. I have adopted the standard L. frame; have 
the A BC; am taking GLEANINGS, which I could 
not afford to do without at any price. 


G. W. MCGUIRE. 
Dark Ridge, N. C., Oct. 15, 1888. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE HONEY VINEGAR ? 
OAK SAWDUST FOR STRAWBERRIES. 

Can you or any of the readers of GLEANINGS tell 
me what is the matter with our honey vinegar? At 
times it “dies,” or loses its strength. Should the 
**mother,” or vinegar-plant, be left in or removed ? 
We much prefer honey vinegar to any other. Have 
you or any of your readers had any experience with 
oak sawdust as a winter cover for strawberries ? 

D. W. C. MATTHEWS. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., Oct. 22, 1888. 

Friend M., I can not answer your question 
in regard to vinegar; but I do not believe 
that good vinegar, properly made, ought to 
lose its strength.— Hardwood sawdust is 
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good for strawberries, or any other kind of 
small fruit, for it very soon decays so as to 
make a substance very much like chip dirt. 
Rotten wood or rotten logs make an excel- 
lent manure or mulch for the berry family. 
Pine sawdust is not as good, because it is a 
hard matter to make it rot at all, and very 
much pine sawdust will injure your plants— 
at least, quite a good many people say they 
have had their gardens seriously harmed by 
using much pine sawdust. 
ADVERTISEMENTS THAT DO NOT PAY. 

The following appeared in our issue for 
Sept. 15: 

Bees at $150 Fifty full swarms with queens, 
$150. If Simplicit.s hive and comb is wanted, add 
10 cts. per comb and 50 cts. per hive. 

F. H. MCFARLAND, St. Albans, Vt. 

Below is what our advertiser says in re- 
gard to it: 

I have never seen the advertisement, nor did I get 
a single reply to the same. J guess that bees are 
below par this year. F. H MCFARLAND. 

St. Albans, Vt., Oct. 30, 1888. 


Well, I do declare! Had friend M. asked 
my advice in regard to inserting such an ad- 
vertisement, I should have told him that, in 
my opinion, he would certainly sel) all his 
bees. Only $1.50 per colony, and 10 cents 
apiece for the combs, and 50 cents for the 
hive! As eight combs would be a great 
plenty to ship the bees with. hive, bees, and 
comb would cost only $2.80, and yet not a 
purchaser nor a single application! I guess 

ou are right, frieud M. Bees are certainly 
yelow par ; and, in fact, bees in the fall of 
the year are almost always slow sale, and 
just now the demand is very small, because 
of the past poor seasun. The moral seems 
to be, that bees in the fall of the year, with- 
out stores to winter, are hardly worth ad- 
vertising. In the above case it would seem 
that the above hives would certainly be 
worth 50 cents each, and the combs ought 
certainly to be worth 10 cents each to melt 
up for wax ; therefore $1.50 is all you have 
to pay for bees, brood, and more or less 
honey stored in the combs. If this notice 
does gocd in no other way, it will probably 
deter anybody from sending us an adver- 
tisement of bees this fall. When they are 
wintered over, and there is a prospect for 
honey in the spring, the same bees ought to 
sell readily at $5.00 per colony, including the 
hives and combs. 

CHLOROFORMING ; ANOTHER WAY TO GET BEES IN- 
TO A POUND CAGE. 

Ihad my first experience with using chloroform 
with bees last week; and as the experiment was so 
satisfactory I give it. A friend told me that a par- 
ty living about five miles out of town had a colony 
which he intended to destroy, as they had not suf- 
ficient stores, and that I could have the bees if I 
would go with him afterthem. As they were of a 
good Italian strain I told bim that I was always 
happy to receive such calls. We arrived at the 
place about sunrise, with a bee-cage, thinking that, 
as it was very cold, we could easily shake or brush 
the beesinto the cage; but they were so lively that 
we could do nothing of the sort without losing a 
great number. As we had some chloroform with 
us I tried it by pouring about two drams into the 





hive, closing it, and waiting results. In two or 
three minutes, upon opening the hive we found 
nearly all the bees on the bottom*board, ‘‘ bottoms 
up,” and we simply turned them into the cage. As 
they appeared to be completely dead, I supposed 
that they would be of little use; but in about ten or 
fifteen minutes they were all nearly as lively as 
ever. I put them into a new hive with frames of 
comb, but no honey; and they carried down three 
pounds of sugar syrup the same afternoon. There 
were very few dead bees upon the bottom-board 
the next morning. 8. A. RUSSELL. 

Newmarket, Ont., Oct. 15, 1888. 

Nodoubt your plan will work, friend R., but 
we should ind it a great deal more trouble 
than to put them in with the tunnel, as de- 
scribed in the A BC book. Didn’t you find 
au good many of them away downin the cells, 
after you gave them the chloroform? 


BEES INJURING FRUIT. 
Notwithstanding my trouble last year with the 
bees damaging the small fruit (especially the red 
raspberries), I have not been troubled the past sea- 
son. I have not seenasingle bee ona berry this 
year, with the exception of some red raspberries, 
which, after being crated and placed in the shed, 
had to be protected. You think it very unusual for 
bees to attack berries. Ever since I have raised 
the Turner Reds I have been bothered more or less 
every season until the present. I can account for 
it this season only by supposing that the bees were 
attracted away from the berries by the honey-dew 
on what we call the black-jack oak. They were 
humming around them from morning till night 
(but the honey they made was dark, and not first 
class). Another reason, we had more rain this year 
than for the past two orthree. I notice the bees 
are more troublesome in dry and hot weather. 
This year the bees troubled the early peaches con- 
siderably, but I believe it was just as stated in last 
GLEANINGS, Sept. 15, that only those that were be- 
ginning to rot were attacked, though sometimes 
the speck was hardly noticeable. I examined close- 
ly. The bees did not pay much attention tothe 
peaches tillafter we hada big rain, which caused 
them to rot. I think it alittle strange myself, that 
Ishould be the only one to make a report of bees 
damaging berries. Is there no one else who has 
had a similar experience? J. A. CARTER. 
Varek, Kan., Sept. 30, 1888. 


A SUDDEN YIELD. 

It is now nearly nine weeks since we had the last 
rain, to do any good, and pasture-fields are drying 
up. The prospects for a fall crop of honey a short 
time ago were very bad. About six or eight days 
ago the bees commenced gathering honey, and 
now all strong colonies have combs in the brood- 
chamber all filled, and are working in sections. 
Even three and four frame nuclei have their combs 
filled solid with honey. All my bees fly south, 
southeast, and southwest. There is a marsh south 
of us that is from one-half to two miles wide, and 
perhaps 100 or 200 miles long, that used to be a grass 
marsh that would make from two to four tons of 
bay tothe acre. Several years ago the State cuta 
large ditch through it. Now the grass is gone, and 
there are thousands of acres, as thick as it can 
stand, of the bloom I send you, mostly the smaller, 
and that is what the bees are working on. It is two 
miles to the nearest point from my apiary to the 
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marsh. Ihave been out on the marsh twice this 

week, and I know that my bees go from four to six 

miles. 1. KR. Goon. 
Nappanee, Ind., Sept. 6, 1888. 


Many thanks, friend (;ood. I have seen 
this same yellow flower so thick as to make 
the ground as yellow as if it were covered 
with yellow snow; and I have known bees 
to gather honey with great rapidity from 
such a source. The fact you give us is very 
interesting. After the large ditch was cut 
through the wet land, this plant came up as 
thick as it could stand. How lon had 
those seeds remained in the ground? Cut- 
ting a ditch through, or chopping down tim- 
ber, often gives us some curious results in 
this line. It has before been stated. that 
bees fly several miles to find these dense 
fields of yellow bloom. ‘ 


SUCCESS IN PEDDLING HONEY. 

Friend Root:—I owe a debt of thanks to the 
friends who advocate peddling as one of the best 
methods of selling honey. I have sold 4000 Ibs. of 
extracted and 2000 lbs. comb from my spring wagon. 
The extracted was put upin pails nicely labeled, 
the pails holding from one pint to one gallon. Comb 
honey was stored in one-pound sections packed in 
crates, holding from 12 to 48 lbs. The one-pint pails 
just suited our Mexican trade. They always want a 
small quantity at a time, and will take a pint every 
time I come around. | shall not have honey enough 
this year to supply the demand, so I have bought 
more bees and will start another apiary three miles 
from home. I shall commence the out-apiary with 
100 colonies of blacks and hybrids which | shall Ital- 
innize. J. P. CALDWELL, 

San Marcos, Tex., Oct. 5, 1888. 





COCKROACHES. 

Mr. Hiram Adams, of Waukesha. Wis., sends me a 
cockroach, and wishes me to state in GLEANINGS 
whether this insect will survive the Northern win- 
ters, and become a pest. The cockroaches, like 
many another of us, like and know how to appreci- 
ate good things. So sugar storehouses, groceries, 
house cell rs, and even the kitchen larder, are not 
infrequently the hunting-ground of these sprightly 
insects. The cockroach is brown in color, broad and 
flat in form, and very swift of foot. They inhabit 
or infest such places as mentioned above, and are 
also frequently found under the bark of old trees, 
under boards and rotten logs. If they become too 
familiar in kitchen, cellar, or storehouse, they can 
be easily poisoned. Brown sugar and arsenic, or, 
better, brown sugar and Paris green, will quickly 
dispatch these intruders. I say, better, Paris 
green, as there is far less danger from having this 
in the house. White arsenic is so like soda, etc., 
that it is dangerous to have itin our houses. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


MORE ABOUT HEART’S-EASE ; THE QUALITY OF 
THE HONEY. 

Friend Root:—After reading one or two urticles 
in last GLEANINGS for Oct. 1, about heart’s-ease, or 
smartweed, as a honey-producing plant, I was sur- 
prised to learn that so little seems to be known 
about it. 1 had become so accustomed to it, froma 
residence of 21 years in Illinois, that I thought eve- 
ry one in every locality (at least every bee-keeper) 





cultivated land, coming up all through the season, 
but mostly destroyed by cultivation until after 
corn is laid by, abotit July Ist. After that time it 
grows undisturbed; and if there is considerable 
rain in July the crop is more profuse, it coming up 
on oat or wheat stubble after the grain is harvest- 
ed; but it does not grow so tall as in corn, where it 
reaches three feet or more in height. On strong 
land the stalk is sometimes the size of a man's 
thumb, and branches out as large as a common 
umbrella. The flowers grow in spikes on the end 
of the branches; the leaves grow on the main stem, 
where the flower-stem starts from it about the 
middle of August. If the season is favorable, the 
honey-flow commences and lasts till frost; as there 
are new plants coming in regular succession, the 
honey is clear and thick, and I like the flavor about 
as well as any honey we raise. 

The bees stored very little honey in this vicinity 
until the heart’s-ease came in bloom; then the 
flow was pretty fair. One stand of Italians I have, 
made 80 Ibs.in 1-lb. sections; hybrids and blacks 
did not do so well. I do not think there is much 
surplus in this section. There are some bees, 
generally small lots, but mostly left to take care of 
themselves. The poor season last year, and the 
first part of this, together with the moth and neg- 
lect, have destroyed a great many colonies. 

J. A. CAMPBELL. 

Deland, Piatt Co., Lll., Oct. 8, 1888. 


HEART’S-EASE HONEY—THE GIANT VARIETY. 

On page 764, Oct. Ist, our friend Prof. Cook wants 
to know if any one else has discovered a good 
source of honey in swartweed. At Paw Paw Junc- 
tion, in New Madrid Co., 1 opened up an apiary and 
ran it four years, and then sold out to Dr. I. X. 
Tilinski, of East St. Louis. It is located in the over- 
flowed lands along Little River, in the county that 
was sunk by earthquake in 1811 and ‘!l2. Within 
half a mile of the apiary commences this wonder- 
ful plant, called here “giant smartweed,”’ and it is 
rightly named, for it is areal giant. It grows en- 
tirely in the overflow, being nearly at all times 
covered with water to within two or three feet of 
the top. The stalks are very large, many of them 
being an inch and a half in diameter at the water’s 
surface, and, when pulled up straight, are from 10 
to 12 feet tall. The flower-stems are from six to 
twelve inches long, and the seeds are like small 
buckwheat, excepting that they are a shiny black. 
It yields a very thick heavy honey of a nice amber 
color. When new it has a rather strong flavor, but 
ripens intoa very mild and pleasant taste, and so 
thick in cold weather it will notrun. I never saw 
any of it candied. The last year I was there we 


‘kept account. From the 10th of Sept. to the 15th of 


Oct., every hive that we weighed or measured gave 
us five gallons of extracted honey (and we extract- 
ed only what was sealed and capped over), every 12 
days in good weather, and several made it in 10 
days. Of course, these were all double-storied 
hives; but very little was extracted from the brood- 
chamber—just enough to give the queen plenty of 
room for brood. So you will see that this kind of 
smartweed is very rich in honey. 

Walden, Mo., Oct. 15, 1888. SAMUEL D. BATES. 
Thanks, friend B., for your excellent re- 
port in regard to the great big heart’s-ease 
along the Mississippi River. Five gallons 





was well acquainted with it. It thrives best on 


of honey in 12 days would be equal tod or 6 
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pounds of honey per day, and this would 
certainly be a big pe per colony, from any 
source. You speak of an earthquake that 
sunk the ground in 1811. Now, I am curious 
to know about this. Is it an actual fact, or 
is it only asort of tradition, or guess, that 
it was an earthquake? 


HEART’S-EASE, OR SMARTWEED. 

Ithink the honey I sent you, and all I got, was from 
what | call smartweed, for my bees did nothing until 
smartweed bloomed, and then they just fairly 
hummed on it from morning till night. Some of 
my neighbors call it heart’s-ease, but it is what I al- 
ways heard called smartweed where I was raised, 
which was Northeast Missouri. It grows on low 
land; is very bad herein cornfields, in river bottoms, 
and especially branch bottoms. J. O. BARNES. 

Hickman, Ky., Oct. 9, 1888. 


1 will explain to our readers, that friend 
Barnes sent us a sample of his honey ; and 
from the looks and flavor I pronounced it 
blue thistle, although I had not seen nor tast- 
ed any for some years. From the above it 
transpires—that is, if friend B. is correct— 
that honey from heart’s-ease is not only of 
fine flavor, but about as light in color as clo- 
ver. [still think there must be a mistake 
somewhere, for the samples of heart’s-ease 
honey sent us from the West were nothing 


like that sent us by friend B. 


NOYES AND QUERIES. 














CAKES OF CANDY FOR LATE FEEDING. 

O you think it will do to lay candy cakes on top 
of the frames this winter, for part winter 
stores? Some of my bees are short. I think 
I can get them through safe this way. 


= E. E. NICHOLS. 
Westville, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1888. 


[We have wintered colonies a good ae times by 
putting cakes of candy over the b -nest. If 
there is time enough, however, we should prefer to 
feed them syrup, 80 that they might have sealed 
stores. ] 

ASTERS. 

The plants sent by R. H. Campbell, Madison, Ga., 
and by T. E Hanbury, Atlanta, Ga., are both asters. 
These plants are widely reputed as excellent honey- 
plants. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


THE OAK-TREE NEWSPAPER YARN A HOAX. 

The story of the oak-tree rear Griffin, Ga., which 
yielded so much honey, is alla hoax. We have no 
such trees in Georgia, neither do we make any ma- 
ple sugar. At any rate, I never heard of any, and 
I have seen but few trees called sugar maple. 

Fish, Ga., June 8, 1888. J. M. HARRIS. 

{Friend H., no one had any doubt, I presume, but 
that the whole matter was a hoax — that is, no 
one who knew any snteg of bees or maple sugar 
either; but I do think it isa shame that such stories 
should pass the rounds of the papers, especially 
when they are presented with the appearance of 
being a narration of actual facts.] 


KITTENS IN A BEE-HIVE. 
I bought some bees, also some good cheap empty 
Langstroth hives, second hand, at 70 cents. They 
were half full of moth cocoons and mud-wasps, and 





one had two kittens in it. They belong to a man of 
the ** Blasted Hopes’”’ type. D. KirKBY. 
Toolesburg, [a., Oct. 23, 1888. 


CANNING TOMATOES — A SUGGESTION. 

My wife says, if you had told your readers, when 
canning tomatoes in glass, to set them away in a 
cool, dry, dark place, they would be sure to keep, 
provided they followed your instructions otherwise. 
1 would vote in favor of the eight-page supplement. 

Kingston, Pa., Sept. 22, 1888. M. GARRAHAN. 


CUCUMBER HONEY. 

There are 12 to 15 acres of cucumbers within 1'4 
miles of me every year. The bees visit them 
a good deal, and it keeps them good-natured 
through August; but I never got any surplus hon- 
ey from cucumbers except once. I think but lit- 
tle then, unless the weather is very hot and dry. 

Bedford, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1888. J. WOOLSEY. 
A YIELD OF OVER 5 BUSHELS OF JAPANESE BUCK- 

WHEAT FROM ONE POUND OF SEED. 

From the 1 th. of Japanese buckwheat that 1 got 
from you last spring | raised 5 bushels and three 
pecks of nice clean seed. Wesowed it very thin, 
using Mape’s fertilizer, and it made an enormous 
growth. M. T. KILTs. 

Drakestown, Morris Co., N. J., Oct. 6, 1888. 


HONEY SOURING IN THE HIVES ; WHAT IS THE 
CAUSE ? 

My honey is sour in the hives. It has a vinegar 
smell. Two of my neighbors have the same trou- 
ble. My swarms are mammoth ones, and have 
been well cared for. J.D. MEILLIKAN. 

Maud, N.C. 


{Friend M., I infer from what experience I have 
had in this matter, that the honey having a vinegar 
smell is not yet capped over. If 80, you have doubt- 
less before this time noticed that, by the time it is 
capped, the bees have ripened it in such a way as to 
get rid entirely of the vinegar smell. I can not tell 
the source from which this sour honey comes. |} 


TOP VERSUS BOTTOM VENTILATION FOR CELLAR 
WINTERING. 

Is it advisable, when wintering in cellar in Sim- 
plicity hives, to give upward ventilation? If so, 
how would it answer to remove cover and put three 
or four thicknesses of burlap or old carpet in its 
place? Then place an inch board on top of burlaps, 
and set another hive on top of inch board. 

Galena, Il., Oct. 23, 1888. HALLETY & SON. 

Cees ventilation for cellar wintering is not 
considered necessary by the majority of those who 
winter indoors. By some it is even regarded as a 
detriment, although opinions are somewhat vari- 
ous on this subject. For cellar wintering we would 
advise you to close the top of the hive as tight as 
possible, and leave either a very wide entrance or 
else lift the hive up an inch or so above the bottom- 
board. See Doolittle’s article on the subject in the 
Nov. Ist issue.] 

PROXIMITY TO THE SALT WATER OF THE OCEAN 
NOT DETRIMENTAL TO BEES. 

After an experience of over five years in keeping 
bees close to salt water, I am of the opinion that 
the article on page 800, Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, is 
without foundation in fact, and the tone of the en- 
tire article is contrary to reason or precedent. 
During a period of drouth, bees prefer fresh water 
to salt, and very seldom are they seen on the mar- 
gins of ealt water unless the surface of the soil is 
saturated with fresh water from a well or surface 
vein. JOHN Y. DETWILER, 

New Smyrna, Florida, 
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PAPER RECEPTACLES—A SUGGESTION. 

1 would suggest to Mr. Heddon, Jr., that he satu- 
rate the paper with beeswax. This can be readily 
done with a laundry iron heated to a little below 
the scorching point. Place the paper upon a table 
and melt a little of the wax at atime, ironing it in. 
I prepare my hive-covers of cotton cloth in this 
way for winter use. A. S. MARTIN. 

Roanoke, Va., Oct. 16, 1888. 





HANDLING MANURE TO KILL SEEDS. 

I should like to know whether handling a pile of 
manure two or three times will kill clover seed 
therein, or whether there is any other method of 
killing it. G. F. AYRES. 

Atherton, Ind., July 4, 1888. 

{It has been repeatedly stated, that if manure is 
made to ferment so as to warm up to about 150° it 
will kill all seeds of any kind. The manure used by 
us is usually handled in this way—at least that 
from our own stables; but that which we buy from 
the livery stables has made us a great deal of 
trouble, as you may remember. } 

TWO QUEENS IN ONE HIVE, BUT SEPARATED BY A 
QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARD. 

I placed two young swarms of bees in two Simplic- 
ity bodies, one on top of the other, with a queen- 
excluding honey-board between them. Both queens 
lived and did well for about three weeks, at the end 
of which time I took away one of them and gave her 
to another hive. I shall not do that again, though, 
I think, as it gave them too many bees, and they 
swarmed after a while. THos. J. ELWICK. 

Decorah, Ia., Oct. 19, 1888. 


BEES AND QUEENS BY THE POUND. 
Herewith I report sales of bees and queens from 
the Tar-Hee! apiaries for the season of 1888: 6 select- 
ed breeding queens, American Albino Italians, 
$30.00; 101 warranted queens; 674 lbs. of bees; 10 
“Good” tested queens; 5 frames of brood; $249.25. 
Total sales, $279.25. Nearly every purchaser called 
for American Albino Italians; very few golden 
Italians were sold. ABBoTT L. SWINSON. 
Goldsboro, N. C., Oct. 21, 1888. 


278 BUSHELS OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT SEED 
FROM 2 LBS. OF SEED LN TWO SEASONS. 

One year ago last spring I bought of you 2 lbs. of 
Japanese buckwheat, which I sowed July 5, 1887, 
from which I harvested 8 bushels and one peck of 
good buckwheat. On July 3d of this year, I sowed 
4 bushels of it on 6% acres of ground. It promised 
to be a big yield, butthe frost of September 6 and 7 
cutitshort. I cut it right away after the frost, and 
setit up. I thrashed it Oct. 11, and got 278 bushels 
of good clean buckwheat. JOHN KENTCH. 

Tioga, Pa., Oct. 24, 1888, 


A SUGGESTION REGARDING ANDREWS’ SCALE FOR 
WEIGHING BEES AND BEE-LOADS. 


I noticed the little contrivance for weighing bees, 
bee-loads, etc. A very small vial, long and slim, 
such as pills are sold in, and weighted with fine 
shot, gives, I think, a steadier balance than a cork. 
I always use glass fruit-jars for feeding. 1 always 
have plenty of spare screw-tops. Knock out the 
porcelain, and perforate it with just the number 
and aize of holes you want. G. E. HAILEs. 

Lytle, Texas, Oct. 25, 1888. 


| Your feeder is essentially what is called the pep- 
perbox feeder. It answers a very excellent pur- 
purpose. The idea is not new, however. } 









MOVING BEES FROM INDIANA TO WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 

Can bees be safely shipped from here to Wash- 
ington Territory? 

Would it pay to take them so far if you were 
moving out there, or would it be cheaper to buy 
there? D. ZEHNER. 

llion, Ind., Sept. 25, 1888. 

{Friend Z., if you accompany the bees you can 
ship them to Washington Territory, probably, but 
if you can get a fair price for them near you I 
would by ail means advise you to sell them and then 
purchase one or more stocks when you get to your 
new locality. It is a difficult matter to ship bees 
from Ohio or Indiana to Washington Territory.] 


HOW TO CONVERT A POUND OR SO OF WAX INTO 
WAX SHEETS. 

Take a pound or less of wax, if no more is wanted; 
fill the dipping-can with water, and heat it to melt 
the wax. The wax need not be more than 4 to % 
inch thick on the surface of the water. Regulate 
the temperature to suit, and you are ready to dip. 
I get as thin sheets of wax in this way as it is possi- 
ble to make. G. W. Cover. 

Downieville, Cal., July 26, 1888. 

{Your plan has been given before, and it works 
satisfactorily. But there are few who would care 
to melt such a small quantity at a time.) 

PETRIFIED HONEY-COMB, OR A FOSSIL. 

When we were picking up stones from the mead- 
ow this spring we found one that looks like honey- 
comb. Every one who sees it calls it petrified honey. 
Did you ever hear of honey petrifying? It is quite 
a curiosity. GEORGE G, GREEN. 

Lyons, O., Sept. 14, 1888. 

[Friend G., if you will turn to page 157 of Prof. 
Cook’s Manual, Ith thousand, you will see that 
what you describe is illustrated and cescribed very 
fully. The author says: ‘It is a very common 
fossil, found in mary, parts of the Eastern and 
Northern States, and is, from its appearance, often 
called ‘ petrified honey-comb.’’’} 





COMBS MOLDY AND SOUR; WILL,THEY DO FOR 
WINTER FOOD? 

Will it do to feed bees the honey from combs 
that are moldy or soured a little? I have some 
combs in a hive where bees died last winter, that 
are moldy, and I don’t know but sour. 


J.P. JAMES. 
Tekamah, Nebraska, Sept. 20, 1888. 


{Friend J., it will do to feed the bees with honey 
contained in moldy or soured combs, providing you 
give a good strong colony one or two combs at a 
time during warm weather, when they can fly freely. 
If the colony has sufficient bees, and there is no 
honey to be had in the fields, they will clean up the 
honey and clean up the combin a very few hours, 
in a way that is surprising and astonishing to any 
one who has never seen them doit. I would not, 
however, think of giving them such combs late in 
the fall. I would not give them to any weak colony 
or nucleus. | 


THE CROSSING OF VEGETABLES, ETC., BY BEES. 
Does the fertilization of bees by pollen upon veg- 
etables, such as corn, squashes, etc., show the result 
the first or second year? Mrs. LOREN LAWRENCE. 
Wayland, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1888. 


{My friend, the seeds of any plants will be changed 
the first year by the visits of the bees; therefore 
corn and other vegetables, where the seed is used 
for food, will be affected moreorless. Where sweet 
corn is planted near yellow corn, you will notice the 
yellow kernels mixed in the sweet corn. The case 
is different, however, with squashes and most other 
garden vegetables. Their seeds will be injured for 


use another season, but the squash, cucumber, or 
melon, will not be any different. It is just as good 
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for food, but you should not save the seed to plant. 
It is for this reason that most seeds should be grown 
quite a distance away, say a mile or more, from any 
other of the same family.] 


LATE EGG-LAYING; PUTTING BEES IN A CELLAR 
OR ROOM, ETC. 

1. Do queens lay eggs and make brood at this time 
of year? 

2. Can I with safety winter bees in a room in my 
house, in Simplicity hives? Do I want the room 
darkened, or let them have all the light I can? 

8. What price should I pay for bees in the old box 
hive, say swarms the size of a 4 to 6 quart puil ? 

Arden, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1888. J.G. EARL. 


[1. In places about this locality, most queens have 
ceased laying about the middle of October. During 
the latter part of September and all of October we 
find very few eaes. if any, in any of our colonies. 

2. It is not advisable to winter bees in an upper 
room in a house. Better put them in a cellar. It 
is preferable to have the repository darkened. 

3. It is a difficult matter to say what would be a 
fair price for bees in box hives. In our locality, 
even if we wanted them, we would not pay more 
than $3.00 on an average, in the spring of the year. ] 


QUR QUESTION- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 

















All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “* For Our Question-Box.”’ 








QUESTION 88.—When, in your locality, if you win- 
ter indoors, have you found it advisable to carry the 
bees into the cellar or other repository? 


I winter out of doors. JAMES A. GREEN. 
About the first of November. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Middle to last of November. P. H. Evwoon. 


My experience in indoor wintering is limited. 
O. O. POPPLETON,. 
From the first to the tenth of November. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
Last of November or beginning of December. 
DADANT & Son. 
We let our bees stand on their summer stands. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
We winter outdoors on their summer stands. 
E. FRANCE. 
From the first tothe middle of November. 
L. C. Roor. 
I don’t know from experience. I winter outdoors 
only. Caas. F. MUTH. 


As near the 15th of November as the weather will 
admit. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


IT am in favor of putting the bees in early, and 
taking them out late. JAMES HEDDON. 


Not until steady cold weather sets in, usually be- 
tween the 15th of October and the 15th of Novem- 
ber. GEO. GRIMM. 


About Dec. Ist, and sometimes a little later. 
While “‘ Indian summer” lasts, I think my bees are 
better off on their summer stands. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I have taken them in at different times in Novem- 
ber, and I never thought they were taken in too 
early. Possibly it might be better to take them in 
late in October, if the weather is cold. 

C. C. MILLER. 





About the 20th of November. I think, if one has 
a thoroughly good cellar, even the first of Novem- 
ber is safe, and occasionally a year it is none too 
early, as the severe cold comes prematurely. Such 
a winter was that of 1880. A. J. CooK. 


[have begun to experiment on a new theory of 
wintering, wbich I will give. During the first of 
the winter, becs are very quiet, and use only about 
one-third of an ounce of honey a day per hive. Let 
them stay out of doors during pretty much the 
whole of this period. Just before the time when 
they would naturally begin to get astir, and begin 
to breed, bring them into the cellar, and the unac- 
customed mildness and darkness will keep them 
quiet for another long period, thus securing the 
best wintering and the least consumption of honey. 
I tried only one colony last winter. The thing 
seemed to work according to the theory, and they 
came through in very excellent condition. They 
were put in January 2lst and taken out April 25th, 
and had no brood when taken out. EE. Hasty. 


At the Columbus convention, the testi- 
mony seemed to be mainly in favor of put- 
ting the bees in early, say some time in 
October, and also of taking them out late, 
say in wi il, or, in some localities pretty 
well north, even as late as May. I suppose, 
however, a good deal would depend — 
the cellar in which they were placed. e 
sometimes have quite warm weather during 
the last of October and first of November ; 
and when we wintered bees in a sawdust- 
packed room above ground, I have known 
the weather to be so warm, even in the lat- 
ter part of November, that it was almost an 
impossibility to keep the bees in their hives. 
A good cellar well down in the ground can 
be kept much cooler than any wintering re- 
pository above ground: and with such a 
cellar there will generally be but little trou- 
ble in putting bees in, almost any time in 
October. I suppose it is well known, that, 
in our locality, we have decided against cel- 
lar pagan for the reason that warm 
spells are so likely to occur during any one 
of the winter months. Our success outdoors 
ought to settle the matter, so far as loss is 
concerned. It is, however, pretty well de- 
cided that we might save a good many 

ounds of stores per colony by cellar winter- 
ng, providing, of course, we could winter 
as safely in the cellar as we do in our chaff 
hives on summer stands. 


QUESTION 89.— When, in your locality, should bees 
wintered on their summer stands, packed in chaff, re- 
ceive their final attentions before winter? 


In October. L. C. Roor. 
Nov. Ist to 1th. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Nov. Ist to 15th. DADANT & Son. 
In September. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
As early as possible. P. H. ELwoop. 
When all honey-gathering bas stopped. 
GEO, GRIMM. 
No packing of any kind is required in this local- 
ity. PAUL L VIALLON. . 
At any time after we have a hard frost, up to the 
time when we get our first snows, E. FRANCE. 
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Just as soon as the surplus apartment is remov- 
ed; the quicker the better. JAMES HEDDON. 


If you want aguess from one without experience, 
I should say the middle of October or earlier. 
C. C. MILLER. 
As soon after the last honey-fiow as possible. I 
should like to have all my bees ready for winter by 
Oct. lth. JAMES A. GREEN. 


Just as soon as it can possibly be done after the 
fall honey-flow ceases, the earlier the better; it 
can not be done too early. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


The last half of September and first half of Octo- 
ber is the time I generally do the last work with my 
bees, except setting them in the cellar. 

G. M. DOOLIUTTLE. 

I think all preparation should be nade before the 
bees have become dormant. I am opposed to dis- 
turbing them much in cold weather. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

My own mind is not settled on this point, and 
ranges between very early (when the sections are 
taken off) and very late, even as late as the first of 
February. E. E. HASTY. 


Bees need no chaff packing in my locality, buta 
dry habitation and plenty of stores. The latter 
part of September is the time when our _ bees 
should be prepared for winter. CHAS. F. MuTH. 


As soon after frost comes as possible. The extra 
packing will be valuable on cold nights, and, if feed- 
ing is desirable, or is to be practiced, the sooner the 
better after the harvest is ended in September. 

A. J. COOK. 

In this part of California I think it best to give 
the final overhauling just before they cease breed- 
ing, which usually stops the last of September or 
first of Octuber. Queenlessness or defective queens 
can still be readily detected. R. WILKIN. 


QUESTION 90.—Have you found it profitable or nec- 
essary to make examination of colonies on summer 
stands during the winter, when an occasional fine day 
permits? In other words, do you think any harm re- 
sults to a colony from disturbing their winter nest? 


No. Let them alone. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


No. Bees should not be disturbed. 
7 P. H. ELwoop. 
1. I don’t winter on summer stands. 2. Yes. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
No harm if the weather is warm enough for them 
to tly. DADANT & SON. 
I don’t think itis either profitable or necessary, 
if all have been properly attended to. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
I don’t believe it Goes any great harm, but my ex- 
perience is not recent. C. C. MILLER. 


If properly arranged and protected, it is prefera- 
ble to leave them undisturbed. L. C. Root. 


I think it does no harm to examine the bees when 
the weather is so warm as to induce free flight. 

A. J. CooK. 

Yes, profitable in determining the general condi- 
tion of the apiary, to examine one or two colonies. 
H. R. BOARDMAN, 

Harm or no harm, I should consider it time wast- 

ed to be opening and examining bees in winter, as 





a rule, JAMES HEDDON. 





No harm whatever can result from examining our 
colonies during warm winter days, but we can ben- 
efit them greatly. Cras. F. MUTA. 


Much depends upon the weather. On the whole, 
I am of the opinion that the less they are disturbed 
the better for them. GEO. GRIMM. 


I have been in the habit of examining my bees 
very freely whenever I took a notion; but little by 
little [ find myself drifting to the conclusion that I 
have often injured them by so doing. 

E. E. Hasty. 

It is seldom necessary, and usually very unprofit- 
able, to disturb bees during the winter. I have ex- 
amined them at such times, without apparent in- 
jury; but asa rule it is unadvisable, especially for 
a beginner. JAMES A. GREEN. 


I know that I have had bees kill their queen 
when the hive was opened in the winter; and oth- 
erwise there are disadvantages, so I think the 
chances for good are to let them alone. However, 
I never could resist the temptation to look into 
them. R. WILKIN, 


lam not certain thut I have ever known of bees 
being injured by being disturbed occasionally in 
winter, therefore I look at mineif I think there is 
any thing needs doing to them, and often do so 
from mere curiosity, with no bad results,in my 
opinion. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


No. I have found it neither profitable nor necessa- 
ry, nor have Lever noticed that such examination 
ever did much harm. If there is danger that colonies 
may be short of stores, such examination as will 
determine whether such is the case or not may be 
necessary, especially if you have on hand sealed 
honey to feed such as may be short. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

In summer prepare for winter. We give our bees 
time to store basswood honey to winter on, then ex- 
amine in the fall, in September, to see if they have 
plenty. Feed if necessary, then be sure they have 
enough, then there is no use of looking into them 
until warm daysin April. Still, I know bees can be 
examined when there are warm days in winter, and 
winter well after; but the less we disturb bees in 
winter, the better. E. FRANCE. 


Although I have at different times decid- 
ed that, the less bees were disturbed during 
the winter months, the better, I have about 
as many times decided that they could be 
handled without any injury when the weath- 
er was so warm as to enable them to fly 


freely. There may be an exception to this, 


however. After bees have been shut up for 
along time, and start out to have a good 
cleansing flight, if you pull the hive to 
pieces before they have had this flight, and 
settled down, I have good reason to think it 
may induce swarming out. Atone time we 
used to avail ourselves of every warm spell 
in the middle of winter to overhaul the 
hives, sweep out dead bees, move the combs 
containing stores near to clusters, etc. But 


one winter, when the weather changed be- 
fore we got quite through, those that did 
not have any “‘house-cleaning”’ in January 
did decidedly the best, and some of them 
swarmed out just after we overhauled them, 
while none of those that were untouched 
swarmed out or acted badly. 
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Every boy or girl,ander 15 years of age, who writes a let- 

ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school hooks costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Eg 
Progress, and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We. 
Homes, Part L., and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can heave your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





MONDAY MORNING, NOV. 12, AN HOUR BE- 
FORE TRAIN TIME. 


ELL, little folks, and old ones too, the 
time has come for me to start for 
California. Yesterday afternoon, 
at dinner time, Huber’s place at the 
family board was vacant. When 

I inquired about him, his mother said he 
was Out in the woodshed weeping bitterly. 
Further inquiry revealed the fact that it was 
because his papa was going away for solon 

atime. Of course, I tried to quiet his grief, 
but it all seemed to be of no avail. The 
more we talked, the harder he cried, until all 
of a sudden a plan occurred to me. Said I: 

‘** Huber, if you will stop crying, and be a 
brave boy, I will tell you what I will do. I 
will try very hard to send you a little letter 
every day.” 

A minute more, and another idea opened 
up; namely, these little letters to Huber 
shall be published for the benefit of the 
juveniles. And now, little friends, and old 
ones too, you see Uncle Amos is committed 
to the task of writing notes of travel during 
his long trip, adapted to the comprehension 
of a boy between five and six years old. 
May God help me to stand side by side with 
these little boys and girls, and tell them of 
the great wide world, wherever I shall go. 

When I told the boys in my Sunday-school 
class yesterday that I was going to be absent 
for five or six weeks, but that I hoped the 
would be regular in attendance, even thoug 
they had some other teacher, one of them 
suggested that he guessed they would take 
a vacation too. And it occurred to me that I 
might insure their attendance by promising 
them some notes of travel. With such a 
promise they all agreed to be on hand 
promptly. Now, isn’t there a providence in 
this? I am under bonds to furnish facts of 
interest for a class of boys between five and 
six, and another class between twelve and 
fifteen. Yes, and may the Lord be praised, 
I am under bonds, also, to collect and give 
items of interest to those older boys and girls 
—those ranging from fifteen to fifty—yes, 





perhaps even 75 or even more ; for I know of 
one dear friend who will watch more anx- 
iously, perhaps, than any other, unless it is 
Huber, for words from her boy; and she is, 
if I remember ni deenges within a year or 
two of being 80 years old. Now, may God 
help me in this my longest absence from 
home of any in 25 or 30 years; and may he 
help me to go, not for selfish purposes or 
selfish interests, but for the sake of those 
mentioned above; and may I have grace to 
work for Jesus’ sake. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Dayton, O., Nov. 12, 2:20 P. M. The farm- 
ing country between Springfield and Dayton 
is beautiful, and the view of the bright- 
green fields of wheat, as it meets the eye 
under the rays of the declining sun, is to 
me a beautiful sight. No city lawn ever 
gave back a brighter and purer reflection ; 
and yet I fear that even now, while I write, 
men are gambling in wheat. It seems as 
z this beautiful sight should be a rebuke to 

1em. 

The Miami River and the Miami Valley 
form a most beautiful scene to the west- 
ward. The recent heavy rains make the 
landscape look more like May than Novem- 
ber. Ican not remember that I have ever 
seen any farming land anywhere that equals 
in apparent fertility the valley of Southern 
Ohio. I am told this land is worth from 
$150 to $175 per acre. 


Cincinnati, O., 6:30 P. M. 

To Huber:—Papa is in a great city. It is 
blazing with electric lights, and the houses 
are away up high. The cable cars are chas- 
ing each other like every ea without 
any horses at all to draw them. In the mid- 
dle of a great lot of beautiful stores isa 
pretty fountain. The water just pours 
and splashes all over it, and spatters into a 
great big basin. A man sits on a big tur- 
tle’s back, and squeezes the turtle’s head, 
and that makes the water run out of the 
turtle’s head all the time. The turtle and 
man are all made of stone, and so lots of 
people come and drink the water. There is 
also a beautiful woman, made of stone, and 
she holds her little boy’s hand while he 
reaches out and puts his hand in the water. 
The boy makes papa think of his own dear 
boy at home, and he wonders if Huber is 
not now remembering papa in his little 
prayer, for it is almost Huber’s bedtime 
now, pretty near time for the train to start 
again. Papa thinks,‘ God bless my boy,and 
ae other little boys and girls who read 

1is. 

Continued in Dec. Ist issue. 
BRINGING DOWN A SWARM BY SHOWERING THEM 
WITH SAND. 

This is the first time IT have written to you. My 
papa has six swarms of bees. I will try to tell you 
how he got them. One day when he was working 
in the field he thought he heard something buzzing. 
He looked around and saw aswarm of bees flying 
around a little oak-tree. He threw some sand 
among them. They then commenced settling on 
his hat. He stooped down in the grass, and the 
bees settled on a willow bush. We bad 130 pounds 
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of honey and three swarms of bees the same year. 
Last year he bad but three pounds. Papa put seven 
swarms of bees intothe cellar last fall, and lost five. 
He had two this spring; they have swarmed four 
times. He says they have made more honey now 
than any time Just year. There is lots of buckwheat 
around here this year. Ernest E. KNIGHT. 

Elsie, Mich. 

Very good, friend Ernest; aud so your 
papa thinks the sand induced the bees to 
cluster. But it isa little funny that they 
should select your papa’s hat in preference 
to a nice tree. 


HOW QUINCY HELPS. 

I have agreat desire to learn something about 
bees. Pa bought two colonies last fall, and he 
transferred them this spring. He has had one 
swarm, and we bived them without any trouble. 1 
put on my bee-cap and hold the smoker for pa 
while he handles them. QuINCY FRASER. 

Perdue, Tenn. 


HOW FANNIE’S MAMMA HIVED A SWARM. 

I got my right hand in a cutting-box, and got the 
large finger cut very badly. | could not write any 
sooner. Mamma had to hive our bees when papa 
was away. One day she hived two that came out. 
One went up high onatree. Mamma got the hive 
ready in the shade, then she got the ladder and 
stood it up to go up to them. She smoked them 
well and shook them intoa large pan, and curried 
them to the hive. FANNIE STYER, age 8, 

Medway, Ohio. 


VIOLET, AND HOW SHE HELPS HER PAPA, 
When pa feeds his bees with sugar he takes the 
water he washes cappings in to dissolve the sugar, 
and boils it. 80 it will not grain. But he didn’t feed 
this year, because the bees had enough to winter on. 
Il hived aswarm of bees this year before I was 10 
years old, and pa gave me half a dollar because it 
was the first one I ever hived. I work for him more 
since my brother died. VLOLET FOWLS. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

Yes, little Violet, it was worth half a dol- 
lar, because. after you hived the first swarm, 
your papa then knew you could hive more 
swarms. We hope other papas will see it 
as your papa did. 


RESCUING FLOATING SWARMS—A NICE LETTER. 

We had two very bad seasons, and papa was com- 
pelled to be away at work. In spite of all we could 
do, our hives dwindled down to9 from 22. Witb in- 
crease this season we got upto l5 again. A week 
ago last Saturday it rained all night. Such a rainwe 
have not had for years; and as we lay in bed listen- 
ing to it we were delighted beyond every thing to 
think what a deal of good it would do, and how our 
water-holes and ponds would be filled once more. 
As soon as we got up in the morning we ran out to 
see whether the big pond was full, and, lo! it was 
full! It reached up to the little one, so that you 
could not tell where the one began and the other 
ended. The garden was all under water, and the 
hives floating about, some on their sides and some 
upside down. We had to wade in after them, and 


we did not stop to change our clothes or run after 
the smoker. We got them all out on dry ground, 
and five is all that will be able to pull through. As 
it kept on raining. we could not tell what to do to 
get them dry, though we did our best to make them 





comfortable. We don’t keep any whisky in the 
house, or we might have made them a hot 
toddy. This is sad news to have to write, to tell pa 
at San Marcos. We had taken only 25 lbs. of honey, 
as we were anxious to get all the increase we could. 
The first pollen our bees gathered was from the 
algeritas, or Mexican currant, in January. It is 
very nearly white. The leaves are just like holly; 
the berries are very nice, red, very thick on the 
twigs, but not bunched like currants. When cook- 
ed there is no flesh, but plenty of juice, skin, and 
stones. When made into wine it bursts the bottles. 
There is a large poppy growing here. We thought 
it was a thistle for a long time, though it has a 
poppy-looking flower. We noticed the heads; then 
when we cut it, milk came out as from the poppy at 
home. It is generally white-flowered; but where it 
grows on sandy soil, a purplish red prevails. 

Hondo City, Tex., May 13, 1888. Frep. HAILEs. 

Thank you, friend Freddie. Your letter 
is real interesting, and we are very sorry 
that the date of publication has been delay- 
ed so long. We thought we had picked out 
all the best letters, but it seems we had not. 
We are very glad to know that you have such 
good helpers in your father’s absence. You 
must have had quite an experience in gath- 
ering together the floating hives. 


ee i 
MRS. HARRISON’S LETTER. 





SHE TELLS WHY SHE DID NOT ATTEND THE COLUM- 
BUS CONVENTION. 


ELL, children, you have not heard from me 
in a long time. I believe that I’ve been 
dull. You’ve heard, haven't you, that “‘all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy?” 

Why should that not apply to a girl as well as 

to Jack, or toa man or woman? You have heard 
the story of Sir Charles Napier’s dog, haven’t you? 
When he was a small boy he tied a rope around his 
dog’s neck, and made him pull bim across the river. 
The dog didn’t enjoy this very much, for it was hard 
work; but he didn’t want his master to drown; 80 
ever afterward, when he saw him go near the water 
he would catcb his clothes and hold hin. 

Last year, when I came home from the bee-con- 
vention at Chicago, I was very sick. Now, my folks 
don’t enjoy the luxury of a sick woman very much; 
they like to have a well one around a good deal bet- 
ter—especially if she is a good cook. So they had to 
take a turn at the spit, make tea and toast, and be 
told it was poor stuff. Sothis year they were like 
Sir Napier’s dog—they hadn't forgotten it; and 
when I[ began to talk of going to Columbus, Ohio, to 
the convention, they said, ‘‘Oh! you are not able to 
go that long journey; you might get sick.” And, 
don’t you think? they made me believe it. 

You see, I got very tired getting ready; and if I 
went I bad to travel all night. I was so tired that I 
felt sick all over; and after I had had a night’s rest 
I was real chipper, and sorry that I did notgo. An- 
other time, I will not get ready—I'll go. In a few 
days 1 was rested, and took a drive into the country. 
I didn’t get ready this time, but went. Didn’t have 
a driver ? oh, no! that would spoil the fun. It al- 
ways seems as though the strength of the horse ran 
along the lines to me as I drive. Lucy, the five- 
year-old, wus my company. 

Do you know that horses can talk? not as we do, 
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with our tongues, but express themselves. We 
came toa steep hill, and our horse, whose name is 
Bird, stopped and looked back at me, saying, “I 
can’t go up that hill-—it’s too steep—and haul a fat 
woman like you.”’ Sol got out, and Lucy too, and 
said, “ Bird, go up the hill.” When she was half 
way up she stopped to rest; and when she had got 
over the steepest part she looked back, saying, 
‘You can get in now; I can pull you the rest of the 
way,’ and we did. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill. 


My good friend, you have fallen intoa 
way of meeting troubles before you come to 
them, I fear. I believe in being prepared 
for every event in life; but worrying about 
imaginary troubles is no fed got Yn for 
any thing. I have myself a good many 
times started off without being ready, as 
you term it,and found that nothing very 
disastrous happened after all. I have dis- 
covered, Mrs. H., that horses can talk as 
well as ourselves, and I greatly delight in 
talking with them, and in getting acquaint- 
ed, especially where they are inclined to be 
unsociable. Some horses are cross and crus- 
ty. and resent any advances to being neigh- 
borly. I often think, however, that the 
poor fellows have got soured by meeting so 
many cross and ill-tempered people. I 
have long had asort of a hobby, however, 
that we might heap coals of fire on their 
heads, and in time soften a bad disposition. 
I have never had time to work it out very 
thoroughly, however. 














OUR HOMES. 


God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty.—I. Cor. 1:27. 


Cac are over two thousand years 








‘ ago, a poor commonplace individual 
3) =6who had, perhaps, no particular merit, 
unless it was that he trusted in God, 
began wondering whether something 
could not be done to gather together the 
scattered remnants of his people, that they 
might build up the walls of Jerusalem, and 
again serve God as they did in times past. 
On account of wickedness, disobedience, and 
a lack of faith, God had permitted them to 
tall into the hands of their enemies until 
they had been so crushed and scattered 
abroad in captivity that the world hardly 
knew such a people ever existed. This com- 
monplace individual, however, kept right on 
thinking,and began praying that God would 
in some manner open a way to the re-estab- 
lishment of his kingdom among his chosen 
people. Nehemiah had no power nor money 
nor influence anywhere. He was, in fact, 
one of the humblest servants, for his posi- 
tion was to wait upon the king, and to bring 
him his wine when he wished for it. Not- 
withstanding all these adverse circumstan- 
ces, he had faith to pray to the “ great God 
of heaven,” and to meditate on the matter. 
In olden times kings were in the habit of 
choosing for their attendants men of mirth 
and jovial spirits. Perhaps Nehemiah had 
ordinarily been of this class, for we are told 
that the king finally noticed his sad looks, 
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and perhaps, greatly to Nehemiah’s surprise, 
very kindly questioned his humble waiter, 
asking him why one in apparent good health 
should look so sad. I do not know whether 
Nehemiah recognized in this any answer to 
his prayers or not; but he frankly told the 
king his feelings; and as the queen was 
present he explained to her, also, the condi- 
tion of his people. All faith, spirit, all en- 
terprise and energy, had departed from the 
whole race. They were clear down, and 
their condition was so utterly hopeless, they 
had fallen into a kind of apathy, and just 
lived, as some folks do nowadays — lived, 
without a solitary ray of the glad sunshine 
of God’s love, and no glimpse of his plans, 
and no hope to brighten a single hour of the 
days as they came and went—without pur- 
poses or end or aim. I have not time to 
give you the full particulars of the story 
here, but you can find it in the book of Ne- 
hemiah, if you wish to read it. I presume 
it was a wonderfully strange thing indeed 
for a great king to listen to the wants and 
needs of bis cup-bearer, and to give him a 
long vacation, with men and money besides, 
to go down and see what he could do toward 
building up the tumble-down walls, and 
putting up new gates with massive locks 
and hinges to keep out the warlike and un- 
scrupulous wild Arabians round about them. 


But notwithstanding the king’s kind aid, 
Nehemiah did not have easy and plain sail- 
ing, by any means. He was a man of good 
sound sense, even if he was poor and igno- 
rant. He knew pretty well that the idle 
apathy and indifference, so long as Jerusa- 
lem lay silent and in ruins, would change in 
a moment as soon as any one started out to 
build up God’s kingdom amid the deserted 
ruins. In fact, the first night he got on the 
ground he went out by himself to view the 
ruins, during the night time, so as not to ex- 
cite suspicion. He rode on his pony as far 
as the pony could carry him, and then he 
traveled on foot in order to get, before morn- 
ing. a view of the immense task that lay 
before him. Most men would have given it 
up in despair, and gone back home content 
to die, because the project seemed so utterly 
impossible. Not so with Nehemiah. He 
visited the remnants of his people, and, aft- 
er much pains and hard labor, awakened in 
their hearts a sort of dim faith and energy 
to go at the work. The Arabians very soon 
got an inkling, and commenced to poke fun 
at him, and to ridicule the project. They 
laughed him to scorn, and even made sport. 
‘*What! do these feeble Jews think they 
can build up the walls of Jerusalem ?”’ Then 
the other took it up, and declared that, if a 


fox should chance to run over any wall they 


could build, it would tumble down forth- 
with. Nehemiah decided, however, to get 
along with it the best way he could. He 
made them no reply, but stuck to his work. 
When they found that jeers and talk did not 
hinder the resolute Hebrews, they began 
meddling with their work, and trying to 
pick a quarrel with them, so that the labor- 
ers were obliged to lay down their tools and 
take up their arms alternately, and even 
keep a standing watch by night, not forget- 
ting to pray continually to God to bless their 
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feeble efforts in laboring for the upbuilding 
of his cause. 

The more Nehemiah prospered, however, 
the more determined his enemies seemed to 
be to put a stop to the work. They even 
laid plans to kill him. Then they pretended 
to be his friend. They told him that slan- 
derous reports were started that would do 
great damage. He was sharp enough, how- 
ever, to be slow to accept their sudden over- 
tures of friendship. Then they went and 
bribed one of Nehemiah’s own high-priests. 
who advised him to retire to the temple and 
lock the doors, to save his life. Nehemiah, 
however, saw through this scheme, and he 
denounced the traitor to his face. He tri- 
umphed over all obstacles, and builded the 
wall in a little less than two months—at 
least, he made it strong enough to keep out 
the enemy. Then he had quite a battle to 
fight with his own people, to get them to ob- 
serve the Sabbath. Nehemiah was a man 
of peace when it was possible to observe 
God's holy laws in a peaceful way; but 
when the Sabbath-breakers still hung around 
the ie. trying to start trade and traffic on 
the holy day, he gave them to understand 
he was not only on the side of right, but that 
he was not afraid. He says to them, ‘“* Why 
lodge ye about the wall? If ye do sv again, 
I will lay hands on you.” And we are told 
they cleared out then and came no more. 
His troubles did not end speedily, however. 
The Hebrew youth would persist in inter- 
marrying with the good-looking heathen 
damsels, and alliances were formed with 
the very men who plotted to take Nehemi- 
ah’s life. Our humble friend was beginning 
now to be quite a hero, however, and he 
cleared out the rebels, man and wife both, 
aud gave them to understand that those 
who shared in the upbuilding of Jerusalem 
must be either on one side or the other. 
You see, friends, that. even in olden time, 
oné with God on his side was a host. 


Let me now tell you a little story of mod- 
ern times. I have been requested not to 
give the names. so I think I will try to tell 
my story without mentioning any. About 
fifteen years ago a poor invalid who lived 
out west began to meditate, on a sick-bed, 
as to how she might do more for the cause 
of Christ Jesus, especially in the matter of 
assisting the work in foreign lands. She 
could use her pen while reclining on her 
bed, and she was also able, when her dis- 
ease troubled her least, to do some kinds of 
handwork with the needle, and other like 
occupations; but she longed to do more 
than these avenues afforded. She became 
interested in bee-keeping ; and although 
one might smile to think of a person keepin 
bees who could not sit up at all, she coul 
not give the matterup. Her first experience 
was a good deal disheartening. It was mon- 
ey out of pocket, with no income. Almost 
every thing she did seemed to be the wrong 
thing. She borrowed some books. and some 
kind friend lent her papers; but one said 
one thing, and the other something else ; 
and what could she do to make the bees 
prosper where there were so many conflict- 
ing directions? In November, 1873, she 
wrote me a letter, telling me of her troubles, 





and asking me to tell her if they had been 
doing the right thing or not with the few 
bees they then had. I gave her, perhaps, 
more encouragement than she had ever re- 
ceived before. 1 told her that what she had 
done was exactly right, and that | felt pret- 
ty sure she would be rewarded in due time. 
Quite a correspondence sprang up, and | 
soon became quite well acquainted, and a 
good deal interested. From the outset I 
was surprised to find such faith and energy, 
such a continual studying and devising plans 
and means from one who was, as the world 
would declare, completely shut off or cut off 
from any such projects as were continually 
welling up in her heart. I am sorry to say 
that I was not a Christian at the time. Her 
faith in God and faith in prayer meant noth- 
ing particularly to me. When, however, | 
came out decidedly on the Lord’s side, there 
was a new bond of friendship between us. 
Her talks about mission work before this 
had been dull and uninteresting to me; but 
now they were to me glimpses of one of 
God’s divine plans and purposes. 

As I had predicted, her bees came out in 
good condition ; and when the weather per- 
mitted them to fly in the Spring; she became 
so enthusiastic in regard to this wonderful 
new industry, that reports from her hus- 
band and the other kind friends who waited 
on her did not satisfy her. The longing to 
be out in the open air among them became 
an inspiration, and she crawled outdoors 
rather than walked out. As no bad results 
followed, she got out again and again. The 
hum of the bees, God’s bright sunshine, 
and pure air, did her goud, as | felt sure 
they would, and the excitement of using 
her mind as well as muscles, instead of _fa- 
Gaung her proved to beastimulus. Lit- 
tle by little she gained strength to sit up 
and open the hives. When extracting time 
came, she worked the extractor while lying 
on a lounge. She even made comb founda- 
tion, and scraped the pees from the hon- 
ey-boxes. God answered her prayers, and 
gave her, as he usually does, even more than 
she asked for. She asked for money with 
which to assist missionaries; and in an- 
swer to this prayer, came, by slow degrees, 
a degree of health she had not known for 
years. Doubtless many of you will take up 
the thread of my story without any further 
help. Did she get proud of her success? 
No, she gave Christ Jesus all the glory and 
praise. Did she buy fine things—horses and 
carriage and such like, that she might ride 
at her ease, and outshine her neighbors? 
God forbid! I do not know any thing about 
the horses and carriage. Perhaps she has 
one with which to go to church when she is 
able; but Iam quite certain she has never 
thought of outshining anybody. 

Let me digress a little. Years ago a youn 
man in one of our jails expressed a wis 
that the Lord would send him $500. When 
lasked him what he would do with it, his 
answer exhibited such a bad state of heart 
that God could not consistently answer the 

rayer, for it would not bea prayer at all. 

y some queer freak, the nature of which I 
can not understand, I have for years had 
dreams every now and then—yes, veritable 
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dreams that come in the night time—of pos- 
sessing some sort of power that enabled me 
to go away up in the air, and traverse space. 
I never had any wings; but it is always ac- 
complished by some ‘‘new invention.” 
Over and over again I feel et satis- 
fied—that is, in my dream—that the thing is 
really penccee and will work when expos- 
ed to the light of meg Daylight, however, 
always reveals the fact that it is ‘‘only a 
dream.”’ Well, oftentimes I wake up and 
speculate as to what use I should make of 
such a faculty, if it were ever given me. In 
fact, Ihave again and again asked myself 
the question, What would be the result on 
myself and on “my neighbors,” if God 
should see fit to place in my hands some 
great invention that would enable me to 
outstrip our fastest railway trains and ocean 
steamers? Dear reader, my decision has in- 
variably been, that no good could come of it. 
There is and always has been too much 
A. I. Roor and too little of Christ Jesus to 
make it safe to intrust me with any such 
power. I dreamed once that I used the gift 
as a means of carrying the glad tidings of 
free salvation to the utmost parts of the 
earth ; but when I awoke I reflected that it 
was not very ‘pew ge for I am not now 
using my hands and feet to carry the glad 
tidings even to my next-door neighbor. I am 
sorry to acknowledge that the evidences are, 
that [ should not de very much better were 
I permitted to go to China or Africa this 
very afternoon. A great many times in my 
dreams I have seen people stop and gaze at 
me in wonder as I slid noiselessly over the 
tree-tops, and past the busy traffic of men. 
Sometimes they would stop and look quite a 
while. Scientific men even began to specu- 
late on the explanation of the phenomenon ; 
but the greater part of mankind, after a few 
minutes, would turn back to their daily oc- 
cupations, and concluded that it was my 
affair and not theirs, even if I did skip halfa 
mile over fences and house-tops at a single 
stride. Would it be safe for the Almighty 
to offer any human being who now lives or 
who has lived, the power of performing mir- 
acles? Judging others by myself, I do not 
believe it would. Christ Jesus stands alone 
in this matter. All the arts and powers of 
Satan were unable to make him proud and 
overbearing for one single moment. 

Now I want to make some extracts from 
the Woman’s Missionary Advocate Before 
doing so, however, I want to say that I re- 
eg to think there are men and women 

in this world who can be trusted with 


large sums of money. Yes, the Lord may 
pour into their hands thousands of dollars, 
and it does not hurt them one bit; and the 
good friend of whom I have been talking is 
of this class of individuals. 


A Story of the Bees, by J. S. Humphrey. 

About three years since, there came to my desk 
the following letter: 

Dear Brother in Christ:—Some two years ago we 
made up our minds that, as soon as we were out of 
debt, and our business was on a firm basis, we would 
devote the surplus money to the Lord’s work while 
in our lifetime, rather than lay it up to give when 
we wanted it no longer. This year our anticipa- 
tions have been met; therefore find incl a 
check for four hundred dollars, to be used in the 





interest of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and our prayers go with it. 


The letter closes by saying: 


We are bee-keepers as well as farmers. We have 
two hundred and twenty colonies of bees, and you 
= perhaps seen our honey in the Chicago mar- 
et. 


Very truly yours, 
Feb. 3, 1882. 


Mr. and Mrs. — ——-. 

This practical illustration of a doctrine which I 
was just then pressing home with such earnestness 
as I could was both a surprise and a delight. Indeed, 
only the day before, I had attempted to set forth to 
a congregation largely made up of families like 
this one, in moderate circumstances, tokens that we 
were living in “‘the latter days,” and that God, 
through his providence, was appealing to us as never 
before to devote ourselves and our possessions to 
his work. AndI have ventured to predict that a 
revival was at hand in which a chief feature would 
be the consecration of property tu the Lord; a revival 
in which there would be found men of brains, of 
experience, of business tact and opportunity, who 
would as distinctly devote themselves to making 
money for Christ as Moody and Whittle devote them- 
selves to saving souls for Christ. 

So opportune an example seemed to be a testi- 
mony that this teaching was after the mind of the 
Lord. 

I was also greatly touched by the thought—two 
hundred and twenty colonies of bees gathering 
honey out of the Lord’s flowers for the Lord’s mis- 
sionaries! How could I help saying: * Blessings on 
the bees? May white clover and all blest honey- 
bearing flowers bloom abundantly the coming year 
for the thrifty little workers!” 

The following summer was indeed a season of 
wonders in honey-making. These friends with 
whom a pleasant correspondence had thus been 
commenced wrote in August: ‘‘ We never have had 
such a honey yield before. It would seem as if the 
‘windows of heaven’ were really opened. We are 
having such great abundance that we have hardly 
strength to care for it, or room in which to put it.’ 

As neither this farmer nor his wife is in good 
health, it is a marvel that they could have done so 
much. The wife writes : “ It has been very hard on 
Mr. -——--——- and myself. But our loving Father has 
helped us daily. Never has a year passed in which 
we have felt more than this year that we were 
helped of God in our daily duties. As we have seen 
the honey fiowing in until in our weakness we 
were almost ready to cry, ‘It is enough, Lord!’ yet 
the thought has sustained us that we were fellow- 
laborers with the dear missionaries in heathen 
Africa and China; and while our bodies have been 
taxed to their utmost, our hearts have rejoiced in 
God our Savior that we have been permitted to suf- 
fer and labor for him.” 

A later letter said: ‘“‘The yield was about two 
hundred and sixteen pounds to the hive. One of 
our best colonies gave three hundred pounds. We 
have sent thirty thousand pounds of this year’s hon- 
ey crop to Chicago, and placed it on the market for 
sale.” 

Of the proceeds of that season’s labor, after all 
expenses were paid, one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty eight dollars and thirty-two cents found 
its way into the treasury of the American Board. 
I have since learned that a still larger amount was 
given to home mission and church work. 

They had not means sufficient to build a barn, 
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and the home which they still occupy was of the 
humbler sort of farm houses. Their first years 
were those of struggle and disappointment. The 
farming did not greatly prosper. But, notwith- 
standing the increasing weakness of the wife, which 
left her, much of the time, able to work only with 
her hands and her busy brain, the Lord was gracious 
to them, and even through their trials drew them 
gently, year by year, nearer to himself. 

As the products of the farm went but little beyond 
the necessities of the place, the wife, in her desire 
to earn money to give, turned her fertile brain and 
facile hands to various devices. As she could work 
only in a reclining position, she made wax flowers 
and stuffed birds, and did hair work. A kind of 
half-lounge built in the family carriage enabled her 
to drive alone to neighboring towns, where she ex- 
changed the results of her handicraft for out-of-date 
hats and soiled ribbons or bits of silk. These hats, 
trimmed by her deft fingers, to the number of seven 
or eight hundred, have been sent to Indian and 
freedmen schools, some of them being given to the 
needy, and others sold, and the proceeds put into 
such benevolent work as required money. 


There, friends, is missionary work truly. 
It is not away off beyond the seas, but it is 
to the Indian boys and girls of our own 
United States—to a people who have a bet- 
ter right, if any thing, to the broad acres of 
our country than we have. [am glad to 
say, that a lot of ladies’ hats went from our 
establishment here in Medina. Just think 
of our friend riding about on her lounge in 
the family carriage, in order to do this work 
for the Master! No wonder she and her 

ood husband felt as if ‘the windows of 
ieaven ’? were really open. 

For the same purpose they began some years 
since to keep bees. At the beginning it was not a 
success. For the first three years they were a 
source of expense, one of the years costing them 
seventy-five dollars more than the value of the hon- 
ey produced. This was another severe disappoint- 
ment. Had they not honestly entered upon this 
project to gain more for the Lord’s service? And 
yet he had given no blessing. But he was leading 
them by a way they knew not. Gradually one aft- 
ter another, under the gentle ministry of the Spirit, 
the bands of selfishness gave way until they came 
into the full purpose indicated in the letter with 
which this account opens—the purpose of giving 
all the surplus, after their honest debts and necessi- 
ties had been met, to the Lord’s work. 

Then the prosperity which at an earlier time 
might have narrowed their hearts began to come 
in. The debt on their farm disappeared; a barn was 
built; there was money in hand to enlarge the ap- 
pliances of the apiaries; and, best of all, there came 
precious blessings to their souls. Now life and 
money getting were found to bave a divine and de- 
lightful significance. ‘Since our all has been con- 
secrated,’’ they write, *‘this has seemed like a dif- 
ferent world. We feel that God is so good to let 
us be helpers with him.’’ No covetous farmer in 
all the land, rising up early, sitting up late, eating 
the bread of carefulness, grubbing that he may get 
money to buy the next farm when his shiftless 
neighbor over the fence there shall be obliged to 
sell out, plans with more care or practices a closer 
economy than do this thrifty pair, as they give 
their strength to money-making forthe Lord. And 





why should they not? He works for his own little 
self; they for the Lord Jesus anda world of suffer- 
ing humanity. 

From this “ eighty,’”’ worth about six thousand 
doliars, and from the two apiaries, which may be 
valued at two thousand dollars more, Mr. and Mrs. 

have been permitted to give as ‘the sur- 
plus” during the last six years about seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

The seasons have not all been alike prosperous. 
One year, the great honey year, they gladly paid 
into the treasury of the Lord, about four thousand 
and one hundred dollars. This year, 1884, the sur- 
plus will be but little. They write submissively : 
“The Lord has seen best not to lend us quite so 
freely as in the past, so we can not give what we do 
not bave, but our hearts go out in longings that 
can not be uttered for the spread of the gospel to 
the earth’s remotest bounds, and for suffering hu- 
manity.”’ 








THE POOR INVALID WHO WANTED TO KEEP BEES 
“FOR CHRIST'S SAKE.” 


These friends do not confine their benefactions to 
any one work, but maintain a lively and intelligent 
interest in all the leading causes of Christ’s king- 
dom, and they seem unusually fruitful in devising 
little helpful things in their aid. A girl’s mission 
circle is made glad by their purchase of a rag car- 
pet which the little fingers have toilfully sewed. 
And then this carpet, packed in with such things as 
make a thanksgiving at both ends of the line, goes 
to a home missionary in the Indian Territory. Fif- 
ty hats are added to be sold for the new church he 
is attempting to build. Some swarms of bees have 
also been sent, to aid him in his self-sacrificing 
work. 

With one check came this word: **We should 
like it to be used for the missions in Africa—poor 
Africa! Oh that God in his great mercy would now 
pour out upon his people a desire for the salvation 
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of the world! After we get our homes paid for, 
and are in comfortable circumstances, all we can 
make after that surely belongs to the Lord, It 
would only burden us to keep it. But if given 
back to him it is asource of great happiness ever 
afterward. It must yield in the conversion of 
souls more than compound interest. It is between 
us and our God whether we give or not. But I feel 
that we are impoverishing our souls to all eternity 
if we withhold what belongs to him. It is the 
greatest joy of this earth to labor for him who has 
done so much forus. But give God—our faithful 
God—all the praise, and us none, only as feeble in- 
struments in his hands, willing to be and do any 
thing for the advancement of his kingdom.” 

I am_happy to be able to give you a pic- 
ture of this good friend who was raised 
from her bed of sickness through God’s 
blessing, by the work of the honey-bees, 
and it rejoices my heart to thus end this 
grand and beautiful story I have been tell- 
ing—this story so full of comfort, not only 
to those who are healthy and well, but even 
those who recline on beds of sickness. 

Here is my finishing text : 

Bring ye allthe tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in my house, and prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.—MAL. 3: 10. 

P. $.—Just one word more about that gift 
of which I get glimpses in my dreams. God 
has not yet seen fit to give it to me; he has, 
however, in his infinite mercy and good- 
ness, seen fit to grant mea privilege that I 
had scarcely hoped might ever be mine. To 
explain what this privilege is, | want to 
give you a glimpse of a friendly letter. 

Mr. Root:—In looking over GLEANINGS of Oct. 1 
this evening, I noticed for the first time that you 
are coming to Southern California soon. Now, I 
have not an apiary such as I should feel proud in 
showing you, owing to various causes; but I havea 
strawberry patch in bearing now that I do think is 
first class; and as 1 am but a hailf-hour’s ride from 
Los Angeles, it might not be unprofitable for you 
torun out and see our pretty section of country, 
and IT should esteem it a rare favor. If you can 
come, take the Los Angeles and Glendale railroad. 
Drop mealine just before, to Verdugo, and T will 
meet you withateam. Glendale and Verdugo are 
practically one town, and but 7 miles from the city, 
and have 5 trains daily each way, over a narrow 
gauge. I can show you a remarkable water supply 
and system here, and some noted orange-groves. 
I hope you will favor me with a call. 

GEO. B. WOODBERRY. 

Verdugo, Cal., Oct. 24, 1888. 

Dear friends, the invitation was accepted . 
and ere this meets your eyes, I shall, Provi- 
dence permitting, be speeding my way over 
the vast expanse that lies between my home 
here, and the fruit and honey belt of Lower 
California—not over the tree-tops, as in my 
dream, but in a manner almost as strange to 
the children of but a little more than a cen- 
tury ago; and, in the great Father’s good 
time, possibly the glimpse of my dream may 
be verified to all his followers; for we are 
told, that ‘‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
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TAKE a look through our premium-list. It will 
pay you—see if it doesn’t. 


WE have just enjoyed a pleasant visit from Mr. 
T. B. Blow, of England. We will make further 
mention in next issue. 


OUR FRIEND FRANK BENTON, 
THE American Bee Journal for Nov.7 publishes a 
letter from a bee-keeper in New South Wales, com- 
plaining that friend Benton received his money, 
acknowledged the receipt of it, and sent him one 
dead queen; and that, although he has waited for 
two years and written him four letters, he can not 
get any further reply. Inasmuch as there are oth- 
er complaints of alike nature in regard to triend 
Benton, we feel it our duty to advise sending no 
more money to him until these matters be straight- 
ened up and a satisfactory explanation be given. 


“ UNSTITCHED AND UNTRIMMED MAGAZINES” 
is the caption to an editorial in the Review for Oct. 
10th. As it echoes cur sentiment better than we 
can express it, we take pleasure in copying it. 

There is nota foreign bee journal that comes to 
our desk trimmed, and some of them are uastitch- 
ed. The lust number of the Advance also came un- 
trimmed. Yes, and there are two leaves in nearly 
every number of the (. B. J. that, for some reason, 
are uncut. To some this may seem like a small 
matter for criticism; but to the busy or tired man, 
who must hunt up needle and thread, and stitch a 
paper (and he can't do it so nowt as it is done by a 
professional), then hunt up the shears and haggle 
off the edges, or use his pocket-knife and leave the 
edges of the leaves looking like the cutting edge of 
a fine-tooth saw,to suchaman this condition of 
affairs sometimes assumes suflicient magnitude to 
induce him to toss the magazine into the drawer 
unread. The leaving of magazines unstitched and 
untrimmed is a nuisance for which there is no ex- 
cuse. Sate Bhs Lec ieh eh 

“WHITE PLUME” LETTUCE, 

SOME of you may be glad to know just how it is 
prospering. Well, out of a great lot of plants, | 
have succeeded in getting just one nice plump head 
of lettuce, and I am happy to tell vou that this 
head it almost milk-white all over. The extreme 
ends of the leaves have patches of green on them; 
but it now becomes quite evident that the goal is 
not very far off. The main thing now is to get this 
head of lettuce to send up a seed-stalk, and form 
seed, before winter or during winter. It has not 
started to shoot up yet at all. We are going to keep 
it outdoors until the last possible moment that it 
can be kept so safely, then we are going to give it 
the best place in our greenhouse, and secure seeds 
if possible. The most of the plants shot up to seed be- 





man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him,” 


fore forming a nice head, as [ have told you before, 
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“NOTES OF TRAVEL.” 

You will see, by reference to the Juvenile De- 
partment of current issue, that the senior editor of 
this journal, A. I. Root, has taken his departure for 
California, going by way of New Orleans, for a six 
weeks’ sojourn. He has worked long and hard at 
his post; and while some of us at home will have to 
work a little harder, perhaps, in his absence, it isa 
pleasure to us to think that he has now arrived 
at that pu:ntin life when he can take this change 
and rest, which he so richly deserves. He will fur- 
nish notes of travel by the way, besides telling of 
that great bee-country — California —a country 
whose resources seem boundl¢ess, and about which 
we bee-keepers of the East know comparatively 
little. 


ECLIPSE BEETS—OVER 1350 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE, | 

LAST spring we sowed a little patch of Eclipse 
beets, intending to pull them for beet greens, and 
for beets for the wagon as wanted. They were near | 
the turnip-patch, that I have told you of before. 
The ground was heavily manured with stable 
manure in the fall, and rye was sown with a drill, | 
guano being used in the drill instead of phos- 
phate. In the spring the rye received another 
heavy top-dressing of well-rotted stable manure. 
When it was about knee-high it was plowed under, | 
and the beets were drilled in by hand. The ground | 
occupied was twenty feet wide and eighty feet | 
long. When we commenced to pull them there 
were 38 good full bushels of beets, and none of 
them too large for table use either. We started 
to thin them out at the proper time, but did not get 
around to it, so half of the patch grew so thick that 
they crowded each other out of the ground. Esti- 
mating 12 bushels used for market (and there were 
certainly more than this), this little patch gave us 
over 50 bushels, which would be at the rate of 1350 
bushels per acre. I am aware of what mangle-wurt- 
zels often do; but is not the above pretty good for | 
table beets, say about the size of good apples? 








| 
HOW NOT TO SUCCEED. 


RECENTLY, in talking with a bee-keeper from a 
distant State, I happened to make some inquiries 
in regard to a bee-keeper near him, who does quite 
a little in the supply business. It seems he does 
not get along very well. In a few moments’ con- 
versation I gathered the following: This proprie- 
tor of the supply factory does not get around until 
about 9 o’clock in the morning; and even after he 
gets there he makes it his business individually to 
go to the postofiice four times a day, and on the way 
there and back he always smokes a big pipe. 
Now, my friends, these three things, it seems to 
me, would effectually kill any business in the 
world. The man who expects to sueceed ought to 
be up before any of his hands have reached the fac- 
tory—yes, even before the engineer. This latter 
may be a little too exacting, but he should certain- 
ly be on hand before the machinery is started. 
Secondlys the man who has charge of hands and | 
machinery can not afford to go to the postofiice | 
himself, even once a day. In regard to the pipe | 
matter, there may be differences of opinion; but I | 
do not believe that anybody would be so bo!d as to | 
claim that a big pipe and the accompanying tobac- | 
co would be conducive to the prosperity of any bus- | 
iness. If the above will be the means of coef 

| 





any young man, just starting into business, to 
thinking, I shall be very glad. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 8tfbd 


BEES and GARDENING 
go welltogether. Bees fructify the blossoms. The 
garden fruits and <n | plants furnish the bees 
with food. The best of all gardening periodicals, 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, of New York—a large, hand- 
some, illustrated monthly magazine of fruit, flower, 
and vegetable culture—in “club” with GLEANINGS 
for $1.85, or alone for $1.00. Price to be raised on 
Jan. 1 to $2.00a year. TWO MONTHS FOR 10 CTS. FOR IN- 
TRODUCTION. E. H. LIBBY, 751 Broadway, N. Y 


CPin responding to this adverti:ement mention GLEANINGS, 


HONEY 
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CHEAP. 


Address 
JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWACIAC, MICH. 


Mention Gleanings. 2tfdb 


A RARE CHANCE TO BUY. 


Having come in possession of the following apia- 
ry and fixtures, | offer it forsale cheap. Ten colo- 
nies Italian bees; 75 Langstroth an may nd 
hives; 50 Heddon supers; 300 brood-combs; 200 emp- 
ty frames; 100 wide frames; extractor, upospping- 
ean, knife, division-boards, etc.; 80 patent caps; al- 
so anew octagon bee-house, in sections, for mov- 
ing; will hold 76 colonies. All above are good as 
new. Write for prices, and I will please you. 

J.C. FRISBEE, SuFFOLK, NANSEMOND Co., VA. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES CHEAP. 


BASSWOOD V-GROOVE SECTIONS, $2.75 to $3.75 
PER M. SHIPPING-CASES VERY LOW. 
SEND FOR PRICES. 

COODELL & WOODWORTH MFC. CO., 





3tfdb ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS. 
rin responding to this advertisement mention GLKA NINC is. : 
The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 


issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities. Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
CO'IFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


i7ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 
See advertisement in another column. 
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Contents ofthis Number. Wants or Exchange Department. 
































iaries, Small........--.... | Nes -ca, OF nek seat nen 
oe Ne er re on Genie: $33 +~——« Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
Bee-Veils BS ee ke 936 | Paint for Hives...... (Q. B.).937 | Bsual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
Blow, ©. Bicietisivessccs ven 993 | Pleurisy Root................ ggg «exceed 5 lines, and Fo must sa¥ you want your ad. in this de- 
Buckwheat, Japanese. ..923, 936 | Pollen, Late........ ......... 936 | partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
Cardinal Flower....... 986 1 ¢ estion-BOXx ...............+ 936 can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
Chaddoek in Peoria ........939 | Rambbler....................05 920 © five lines will cost you accor to our regular rates. This 
Combs, Straight............. 936 | Reports Encouraging....... 935 department is intended remy | for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
Conventions and Journals 933 | Ribwort Plantain........... 933 + changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offerin articles 
Editorial ......+ "945 Robbing by Moonlight. ....984 for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
Kgs, Artificial........ ">... ggg | Saliva, Functions of |...” 931  Ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
Extracting .......... (Q. B.) 938 | Sections, Harmer 927. ~With the regular advertisements 
Feeder, Miller-Warner...... 921 | Sections, Size of..... .. 929 —_—___--— 
Feeding from aComb....... 934 | Sections, Small... .. 084 
Foot and Steam Power..... 936 po age mae . . » 92 O — wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 
Heads of Grain.........0.... 992 | Soon Sire» 474s nares oad my plies? If so, write at once to 
Honey ee $86 | Sting, Fatal... ‘jos «Otfdb Cuas. H. Siva, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Honey-Dew, Crystallized. ..933 | Swarm up High............. 935 | — 
Locality, Usderstanding. . 406 | Tinesar trom ones... 998 ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
Wei ePly to Doolittle..919 | Wotd tor Hives. ig. .).936 VV horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
near ck AME CORA ine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
fe 21tfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 





ANTED.—To correspond with parties having 
hickory-nuts, pecans, honey, etc. , 
EARLE CLICKENGER, No. 119 South Fourth St , 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will convene | 28 ¢ > 
at Lincoln, Jan, 9, 10, and 11, Ts80. ; J. N. HEATER, See. . al me ORES isteovadiacwes apne. - Columbus. 0. 
The aismaad eikaiimiiei mmaciiaiiahas eis Se | > exchange an apiary one a small 
ie annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association supply business, for land, or any thing of val- 
ll be he Owen $ . jand, 
will be held in Owen Sound on the 8th and tome ae ue. A good opening. Write for particulars to 


AEE E. T. ABBorT, St. Joe, Mo. 
a ——— epmned qenveation hey eg Be y= State Bee- ~~ "SSSR SRE IEE OE PES 
Ceepers’ Association w eld at the City , in Syracuse, ANTED.—To exchange a portable saw-mill with 
N. Y., Dee. 11, 12, and 13, 1888. A very interesting programme " ahi P 
ix being ores: and questions of great im ortance will be 54-in. saw, for machinery for making V-grooved 
diseussed by many of the most prominent bee-keepers of Sections; also fdn. mill, ete. 
\merica. A cordial invitation is extended to all interested in Geo. RALL, Frenchville, Wis. 
the advancement of our pursuit. SS Sat RAS ls Ran abr 8 RE EA EN . : 
, 
G. H. Knckunsocuns, Sec'y. ANTED.~Zo cucbenge for extracted honey, a 

sta . p. horizontal engine, worth $200. wi 
nl Sota BaeSee ap Sseneiation a pait ie an- give sometody a rare tree "Speak quick 
1ual meeting at Jackson, Mich., Dec. 12 and 13. al invi- - , 
tation is extended to every reader of GLEANINGS and their 5tfdb C. H. SMITH, Pittsfleld, Mass. 
friends. Come out, friends, and let us profit by our past 
experience in reasoning together, and prepare for the rich 











harvest that every thing points to another season. Let‘ never ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 

despair” be our watchword, and | know that the faithful will - 

be rewarded. Again I say. come, and have a feast of congen. SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
GEORGE E. HILTON, President. another eolumn. Rhtfa 


The publisher of THE AMERICAN GARDEN, of New York, wishes to announce that the 
price of that best of all horticultural magazines is to be raised on Jan. 1st to $2.00 a year, on ac- 
count of further great improvements. Subscribe now at $1.00, and so save $1.00. Price in club 
with GLEANINGS, $1.85; all issues sent from date to end of 1889. Or send 10 cts. for 
two months. THE AMERICAN GARDEN covers the whole field of fruit, flower, 
and vegetable culture, greenhouse management, window-gardening, lawn-planting, etc. 

| Address E. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751 Broudway, New York. 


DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


It has been our custom in the past few years to offer discounts during the fall and winter on many ar- 
ticles in our catalogue, so as to divert as much as possible of the spring trade into those early months, so 
that we may not be so crowded during the spring months that we can not attend to orders promptly. We 
intend to make the discount sufficient to make it an object to buy early, so that, even if you have to bor- 
row the yyy om will pay you to do so, providing you know pretty nearly what your wants in the spring 
willbe. Itis t, too, to get your stuff early, so as to have it nailed together and painted during the 
long winter evenings and dull times when you have nothing else to do; then it will be all ready whea you 
need it in the spring. Of course, to offer these inducements cuts down our margin on the goods to a 
small basis; but we prefer to do so rather than have the trade come all at once, and then ponerse be 
obliged to disappoint many of our customers by not nies promptly. Then, too, we have the machin- 
ery all ready, and it might as well be running as not. low we enumerate the articles on which we will 
allow a discount, in two lists: During December, discounts will be as follows: 


8 PER CENT. 4 PER CENT. 


Entrance Guards, Comb Fdn., Fdn. Mills, Parker's Alighting - boards, Chaff Cushions; Circular 
und Gray’s Fdn. Fasteners, Blood Kollers, Wire-[m- Saws and Saw-mandrels; Star Saw-set; Comb-hold- 
hedders, Wired Seat pot up and in flat, with and er; Comb-buckets; Chaff Division-boards; Enamel 
without Fdn.; tinned Wire, tin Bars, Carlin Fdn. Cloth and Sheets: material for Extractors; Bee- 
Cutters, plain Division-boards, Honey-extractors, _ feeders; Files; Barnes Sawing - machines; Wire 
Broken-comb Baskets, Brood-frames, Metal Corner- Nails; Bee-hives, all kinds, put up and in flat; Com- 
ed, all Wood and Reversible; also Metal Corners, | bined Crates, T Supers, and tin Rabbets and T tins; 
Slatted Wood-zine and all-zinec Honey-boards; Sec- Honey-knives; tin Separators; Clark Smokers; 
tions and Wide Frames. Wax-extractors; Daisy Wheelbarrows. 


No discount on articles not mentioned im either of the above lists. In January, 6 and 3 cent respectively ; 
in February, 4 and 2 per cent. After Feb., 1889, no discount. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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_ SPECIAI: Novices. 


ORDER EARLY. 


REMEMBER that, to avail yourselves of the 8 and 4 
per cent discount on bee supplies (see notice else- 
where), your orders must be received during the 
present month, and that, after that, the discounts 
stand 6 and 3 per cent respectively. Don’t put it 
off any longer if you wish to save money. 


BARGAINS IN FDN. MILLS. 


WeE have to sell,the following described fdn. 
= which we consider a bargain at the prices we 
as 
_ One twelve-inch latest improved, of our make, 
that has made only afew pounds of foundation, 
and was exchanged for a l4-inch mill. We offer this 
for $25.00. 

One 9-inch Olm mill. This mill was made a num- 
ber of years ago, but has been used very little, and 
has been kept in good condition. As the party who 
owned it had so little use for it we took it in ex- 
change for other goods, and offer it for $12. When 
new it doubtless sold for $25. It has double gear at 
both ends, anda back gear besides, and is a rare 
bargain at this price. 

A customer in Pittsfield, Maine, after buying one 
of our Winch mills to make fdn. for himself and 
neighbors, suddenly changed his plans, and had no 
use for the mill. [t has made only about 150 lbs. of 
fdn., and is virtually as good asanew mill. We 
offer it for sale at $15.00. Who will be first to se- 
cure this bargain? 


THE WINTER GARE OF 
HORSES and CATTLE. 


THE MOST HUMANE AND 


«PROFITABLE TREATMENT. 
BY T. B. TERRY. 


Although the book is mainly in regard to the winter 
care of horses and cattle, it touches on almost 
every thing connected with successful 
farming— 

SHELTER, COMFORT, FEEDING, EXERCISE, KINDNESS, DIFFEB- 
FERENT SORTS OF FEED, A FULL TREATISE ON THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL WaY OF SAVING MANURE. 


A full description of Terry's model barn is also 
given. 





PRICE: 40 Cts.; by Mail, 43 Cts. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Maple SugatThe Sugar-Bust 


THIS (8 A NEW BOOK BY 


a eG. ‘as iS 2 GOO, 
AUTHOR OF THE 
BEER-KEEPER'S GUIDE, INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 

The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 
ommend any book to almost any people: but this 


one on Maple Sugar is written in Prot. Cook's hap- 
piest style. Itis 


~*~ PROFUSELY + ILLUSTRATED, 


And all the difficult poe in regard to making the 
very best quality of Maple Syrup and Maple Su- 


gar are very fully explained. All recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
described. 
PRICE: 35 Cts.; by Mail, 38 Cts. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 


| KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








The carpet-sweeper came Oct. 30. Many thanks 
for a ene ag Mother suys it is a beauty, and is 
— pleased. C. E JENKINS. 

ryan, Tex., Nov. %, 1a, 


THE ALLEY TRAP. 


The Alley queen-trap came all right. I would not 
take $1.00 for it, if I could notget another. | caught 
a good many black drones with it. IRA R. GREEN. 

Unadilla, Otsego, ©o., N. 


GLEANINGS BETTER EVERY YEAR, 


I received all of my goods in first-class order. | 
think those sections are as nice as I ever saw. 
GLEANINGS grows better every year. May God 
help you in your good work. 8S. TOMPKINS. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1888. 


Mr. Root:--May God bless you for what you have 
said in Our Homes for September Ith. [ always 
find true, sweet, Christian counsel in Our Hoines, 
but never any thing that went straight to as heart 
as that did .M. 

Goodluck, Tex., Sept. 27, 188s. 


GLEANINGS, AND ITS VALUE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. 
Friend Root: Send me GLEANINGS another year. 
Aside from he!ping me to manage the bees, it has 
been the means of helping me to sell a number of 
swarms thissummer. This is the way I do it: Ifa 
a says any thing about buying bees, I give 
im acopy of GLKANINGS (not one that reads like 
Aug. Ist, page 68, nor Aug. 15, page 655, but a good 
cheerful one), and [ can make a sale every time; 
and so it pays me many times its cost, to take 
GLEANINGRS. ©. B. JACKSON. 
Eau Claire, Wis., ae. 27, 1888. 


GLEANINGS. 


ment—in fact, | could not well get along without it. 
I find therein a great many points of interest toa 
person who keeps becs. | also find its contribu- 
tors to be among the best—meu who are experienc- 
ed in bee culture, and can be relied on. We all like 
GLEANINGsS in all its departments, and only wish it 
were published weekiy. I am one of your ABC 
scholars, and have been pretty successful since | 
adopted the movable-frame hives, and began tak- 
ing your publications. E. 8. MEAD. 
livett, O., Oct t. 23, 1888. 


THE HOME PAPERS. 


When I first began reading GLEANINGS (two 
years ago) it struck me as rather odd that the edit- 
or should speak 80 openly about his family affairs 
in articles intended tor public perusal, and must 
own that I did not just fancy it. There, don’t let 
that ruffle your feathers now, for | am going to 
say, just as quickly as I can get it written, that I 
have prangen, my mind, and that now I enjoy all ar- 
ticles wit Root’s name signed to them, for 
they seem like heumere from an old friend, in all of 
whose affairs | take an interest. 

Mrs. C. B. HAYWOOD. 

Ypsilanti, Mich, Aug. 16, 1888, 


A KIND WORD INDEED. 


Inclosed find the pay for GLEANINGS one year, to 
be sent to — GLEANINGS will do 
him as much good as it has myself, I shall think the 
money well spent. When I began reading the 
Home Papers | was a stranger to the Lord; but I 
became interested in them, weve it caused me to re- 
flect, and | have changed m of living. I have 
united with the church, an an appy to-day that I 
| can say I believe I am on my way to glory. May 
the Lord spare you many years to goon in your good 
work, and give us more Home talks. 

Morristown, Ind. MAD. TALBERT. 


| May the Lord be praised, friend T., for the testi- 
mony = give us. When I hear such words as 
yours, I feel overwhelmed with a sense of my un- 
worthiness, to think the great Master has seen fit 
to bless, in the way he has done, such weak, fitful, 
»or work as mine has been. May God biess you 
or your kind words. ] 





GLEANINGS has proven to be a very good invest- 


re 
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That “ Black and Hybrid Queen Department”’ is a 
rand column. T received 


fran I could fill. 
Newton Falls, O., Oct. 5, 1888. 


The goods 1 ordered were received in good 
condition—every thing satisfactory. The 5-cent 
wash-basin is just the thing for the shop, and 
cheap too. JHESTER OLMSTEAD. 
East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


M. KALE. 


I have taken the premium wherever I have ex- 


hibited. I feel proud of it. Thanks to A BC and | 


the nice white sections, also to Novice’s extractor, 

tor they do say that my honey is finer, and put up 

in better condition, than any other on this coast. 
Reno, Nev., Nov. 4, 1888. E. A. MOORE. 


more orders for queens | so, which I prize very highly. 


| 
| 


| 





I received my goods all right, and GLEANINGS al- 
T. HADDEN. 
Matteawan, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1888. 





L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


1 am very much pleased with the improvements 
in the new edition of ABC. L. L. LANGsSTROTH. 
Dayton, O., Nov. 19, 1888. 


THE WORLD TYPE-WRITER. 


The World type-writer is just received, and | have 
tested it, and will say that we are well pleased with 
it. Itis fullof real business. If any one has little 
or much writing to do, he will find it most delight- 
ful. The more I use it, the better I like it. 

Hornby, N. Y. H. W. BixBy. 








This is a most magnificent book 
by Chas. Foster, the author of the 
Story of the Bible. It measures 8 
by 9% inches, by 1% inches thick, 
and weighs 4 lbs. It is printed on 
very heavy toned paper, with 
heavy gilt edges; is bound in light- 
blue cloth, embossed in black and 
gold; contains 512 pages and 350 
original illustrations. The subject- 
matter is a series of fables and al- 
legories, each giving a most whole- 
some moral lesson that very few 
of us, old or young, do not need. 
This book would be an ornament 
on the center-table in any home; 
and if read and pondered, and its 
lessons put into practice, many 
hearts would become more lovely, 
und many homes more pleasant 
and beautiful. The lessons taught 
are made much more pungent by 
the pictures accompanying, as in 
many cases the story is more than 
half told in the pictures. So large 
and nice looking a book is rarely 
sold by agents for less than $4.00. 
Our price is $2.00. By mail, 32 cts. 
extra, or given for 6 subscribers, 
with $6.00, and 82 cts. to pay post- 
age, if sent by mail. Will sell two 
for $3.50, three for $5.00; five or 
more, at $1.50 each. We have sold 
nearly 100 the past two years. 


DAN 





A.I. ROOT,™M 
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- LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


The 12 colors are all on each label. They are ob- 
long in shape, measuring 2%x3%. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and small packages of honey. We will mail 
a sample, inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 35cts. for 100; $1.20 
for 500; $2.00 for 1000. A. 1. Root, Medina, O. 





BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. EB. T. Flanagan, ppueraie. ae. 


BEES and GARDENING 


go welltogether. Bees fructify the blossoms. The 
garden fruits and flowering plants furnish the bees 
with food. The best of all gardening periodicals, 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, of New York—a large, hand- 
some, illustrated monthly magazine of fruit, flower, 
and vegetable culture—in “club” with GLEANINGS 
for $1.85, or alone for $1.00. Price to be raised on 
Jan. 1 to $2.00a ee TWO MONTHS FOR 10 CTS. FOR IN- 
TRODUCTION. . H. LIBBY, 751 Broadway, N. Y 


j (27 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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FloNey Couupiy. 


CITY MARKETS. 

New YoOrRK.—Honey.--Fancy white. l-ib., 16@17; 
2-lbs., 18@14. Fair white 1-lb., 144@15; 2-lbs., Li@l2. 
Buckwheat, lI-lbs., l1@12; 2-ibs. 10. Extracted 
white, 8@9. Extracted buckwheat, 6@7. One Ib. 
white and 1 and 2 ibs. buckwheat are in very good 
demand, and the stocks are light. Little demand 
for 2-lbs. white, with good stock in the market. 

Beeswar dull at 224%@24. 

Nov. 24. HILDRETH Bros. & SKGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 

KANSAS Crty.—Honey.— Market a little slow. We 
quote, white 1-lb. comb, 17; fair, 14; California 
white, 17; do., 2-lb., 15. Extracted, white, do., 7%; 
amber, do.,7: Beeswax, none in market. 

Nov. 22. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Market slow, as dealers are 
more generally supplied than they were. Prices 
unchanged, as the stocks are not large. 

Nov. 22. H. RK. WrRiGat, 

Albany, N. Y. 

St. Louts.—Honey.—We have nothing special to 

report on honey. The demand is good, and stocks 


are still light. W. B. Westcott & Co., 
Nov. 24. St. Louis, Mo. 


DETROLT.—Honey.— Best white comb, 17@18, with 


better supply. Sales rather slow. Extracted, 8@9 | 


for light-colored. Beeswax, 22@23. M.H. Huwunr. 
Bell Branch, Noy. 23, 1888. 
CoLUMBUSs.—Honey.—No change from last quota- 
tions: not much white honey on the market, and 
we think good white stock would readily sell well. 
Nov. 22. EARLE CLICKENGER, 
lumbus, O. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No change since our last. 
Extracted honey brings 5@8 on arrival, and best 
qualities of comb honey bring 14@16in the jobbing 
way. Beeswaz is in good demand, and brings 20@22 
on arrival, for good to choice yellow. 

Nov. 21. Cuas. F. Mura & Son, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


St. Louis.—Honey.—Market almost bare of stock, 
especially strained and extracted. We quote, comb, 
12@14c; strained, 5@6; cans, 7@8}. Beeswax.—Prime, 
20e. D. G. Tutt GROCER Co., 

Nov. 22. St. Louis, Mo. 


HONEY 


Sf Oe Sra 


CHEAP. 


Address 








JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWACIAC, MICH. 


Mention Gleanings. 20tfdb 


MOISTURE. 


If you would know the effects of moisture in bee- 
cellars, how injury to the bees from its presence 
may be avoided, or bow to have dry cellars, read the 
Nov. No. of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. It gives, 
upon these points, the views and experience of 

| Jas. Heddon, H. R. Boardman, Dr. C. C. Miller, J. HA. 
| Martin, Eugene Secor, 0. O. Poppleton, Prof. A. J. 
| Cook, R. L. Taylor, and S. Corneil. Besides this, 
| there are the usual lively, wiacawake, pointed ed- 
itorials upon current topics, also appropriate ex- 
tracts pertaining to the special topics under discus- 
sion. The Dec. No. will discuss * Sections and their 
| Adjustment on the Hives.” 


Price of the REVIEW, 50 cents a year. Samples 
free. Back numbers can be furnished. 
| The REVIEW and “The Production of Comb 
| Honey,” for 65 cts. Address 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
| 613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 


(7 ln responding to this adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS, 


>+1889% 
NEW CATALOGUE 


MAILED IN DECEMBER. 
j 

Enlarged, and prices reduced. It quotes LOW 
SPECIAL FREIGHT RATES to many Southern 
points, especially to points in TEXAS. 
Southern bee-keepers, send for it Now. 
| 23-24 J.M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 


t7iIn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


REE } Bee-Keepers’ Club List of Newspapers 

* and Magazines (Club rates). SAVE 
MONEY by sending postal card for it. 

23-24d E. H. COOK, Andover, Conn, 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisement in another column 


B. J. MILLER & Co., 
NAPPANEK, - ELKHART CO., - IND., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-HIVES a»> SUPPLIES. 


We give 10 per cent discount on bee-hives and 
sections in November and December. 22tfdb 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


CP ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN LEAD-PENCILS. 


The bottom has fallen out of the combination on 
lead-pencils, so that we can sell the same pencils at 
just %& the price we have sold them. 


6-inch Plain Cedar Pencils. 5 cents per 
dozen. Postage, 3 cents extra; 55 cents per box of 
12 dozen. By mail, 21 cents extra. These are the 
same that we have been selling for years at 10 cents 
per dozen. Eagle Pencil Co.’s make. 

Plain Cedar Pencils. 7% inches long, Dixon’s 
make. Price 7 cents per dozen; 75 cents for 12 doz- 
}en. By mail,3 cents per dozen extra, or 32 cents 
per gross for postage. 
| Polished Cedar Pencils, with inserted Rub- 
| ber Tip. Price 10 cents per dozen. Postage 4 





| cents extra; $1.10 for 12 dozen; postage 35 cents ex- 


tra. These are Eagle Pencil Co.’s make. We have 
been selling them for3 cents each; 20 cents per 


| dozen, but are now able to offer them as above. 


lar made. The best of all horticultural journals, 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, is to be still further greatly | 
improved, and the price advanced on Jan. Ist to | 
$2.00 a year. Subscribe now at $1.00 and get all the | 
issues from date to end of 1889. With GLEANINGS | 
for $1.85. TWO MONTHS FOR 10 CTS., FOR INTRO- | 
DUCTION. LIBBY, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


{In responding to this adverti ement mention GLEANINGS, 


; , 'Ees = 
A DOLLAR FREE ft %voitar saved ten dor | ies 


- Pilot Pencils. These are 
‘4: finely polished, and as good 
== pencils as are made. We have 
2 sizes—, inch and j, inch in diameter. Price 
3 cts. each; postage, extra,2 cts. Thirty cents per 
dozen; by mail, 5 cts. extra 


A. L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 















